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To his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, Prince Regent 
of the British Empire. 





LETTER LV, 





SIR, 

Wutce the professed friends of Ireland are loudly cal 
ling upon your Royal Highness to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of that unhappy and deluded country, they studiously 
endeavour to conceal the real causes of all her suflerings, 
by the grossest misrepresentations and tbe most flagrant 
falsehoods, 

With the view of strengthening their own political 
party they recommend measures to be adopted, which, 
instead of palliating the existing evils, would give confi- 
dence to the wicked, and facilitate the commission of in- 
creased enormities. ‘They insinuate, that the chief part of 
those outrages which have disgraced the sister kingdom 1s 
to be attributed to the disabilities under whichsuch of her 
inhabitants as profess the Roman Catholic religion at pre- 
sent labor ; and have, in a great measure, succeeded in 
causingit to be imagined that such isrealiythe case. A 
confidential agent of the gentleman who leads the opposi- 
tion in the /ower House has very recently been employed in 
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collecting and arranging such facts as tend to strengthen 
this opinion, which were to have beév immediately publish- 
ed,iu the form of a pamphlet, to which, itis reported, the 
name of his employer was to have been prefixed as author, 
Itsappearance has lowever been postponed, and, as lam cre- 
dibly informed, for this most extraordinary reason; namely, 
Lecause the late successes inthe Indian seas and on the 
peninsula of Spain and Portugal have rendered your Royal 
Hi ghuess’s present ministersso deservedly popular,that this 
effort of their opponents would not have the effect which 
they expect it wil! produce at a momeut,when tlie aspect 
of public affarrs sail be less auspicious. ‘This sufficiently 
proves that they consierthe subject of catholic emancipa- 
tion asa question of par/y rather than of national interest. 
[t is natural that your Royal Highness should feel deeply 
interested in the fate of so large a portion of your future 
subjects as the Roman Cathohecs of Jrefand constitute ; 
and your anxicty to ameliorate their condition no man can 
more fervently admire than myself: all I fear is lest this 
amiable anxiety may induce you to countenance the 
plausible but delusive schemes of speculative politicians. 
It has been already observed, in the forty-second number 
of the same publication through the medium of which I 
now presume to address your Royal Highness, that there 
is no religion which tends so much to generate s/oth as the 
Roman Catholic, and siotu will ever engender crime: by 
granting the catholics emancipation, we should in fact hold 
out a bounty tor the encouragement to idleness andvice. In” 


the days of Switzerland's liberty, this fact was abundantly 
manifest in her chequered provinces, of which every tra- 
vellerhas observed, that wheresoever the protestant religion 
prevailed, industry, happiness and competence were con- 
spicuous in the smiling countenances of the inhabitants, 
vad in the cultivation of their fields; while the Roman 
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Catholic districts displayed every mark of comparative 
ineriness, Misery aud poverty. But, Sir, 1 am wandering 
from my object; which is not,at present,to discuss the ques- 
hon of Catholic emancipation, but to shew that it has nothing 
Whatever to do with the outrages which so long have been, 
and still are, wehki/y comasitted in divers counties of the 
sister kinedom. 

I trust, Sir, that the opposition advocates of emancipa- 
tion will not have the hardihood to declare that the 
Catholic peasantry of Irdand feel any very lively interest 
in this often-agitated question: for every Irishman knows 
that if you were to teil any one of these deluded wretches 
that he was about tu be ‘ emancipated, and even fairly to 
explain to him the pofitical meaning of the word, he 
would be totally unable to comprehend its supposed ad- 
vantages: andif the peasantry fecl no present interest in 
the measure, they must, in order to prove that Catholic 
disabilities are the cause of the before-mentioned outrages, 
first shew that the Avgher order of Roman Catholics are the 
gnsftigators of all the more than savage barbarities which 
have been practised; such as cardmg men, houghing and 
cutting off the tails of cattle, &e. &c, &c. And if they do 
shew this, upon what pretence can they call upon us to 
erant such wretches any indulgence or any boon? I 
by no means intend to insinuate that the higher orders of 
Catholics are concerned in any of these atrocities: with 
very few exceptions, | firmly believe the contrary. And 
even those who may fairly be suspected, are, 1 am per- 
suaded, actuated by a very different and more wicked mo- 
tive than that of Catholic emancipation. 

The following documents, with the originals of which 
| have been favoured by a highly respected nobleman, 
who possesses very considerable landed property in one 
of the disturbed counties, sufficiently evince that the ob- 
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jects of the associated Irish banditti are not at all cone 
nected with Catholic emancipation. 

*¢ This is to give notice that the people that bought the 
lands of Cerrocogary in the parish of Castle Connor, Lackair- 
aslevy, in the parish of Kiiglass, Lockaneahel and Drenaghan 
in ditto, to give them up to the landlord again, or if ye do not 
let the herds give up their own charge on the ground, and let 
themselves herd and watch it—But the little spot called Kath- 
muilleen that Henry Simpson bought, may keep that for his 
own good character in the country.—Given under my hand, 
this 10th of Oct. 1806. Jacx Turasner, 

‘©N. B. If they do not obey my orders, I will punish them 
according the utmost rigour of my law!” 

The above notice was pasted upon the church-gate at 
Enniserone.—It may be necessary to inform your Royal 
Highness that the appellations of “ Jack Thrasher and 
Murty Grandshaker” are assumed by all the captains or 
leaders of the several gangs, ‘The succeeding document 
informs uswhatare the ostensible and avowed objects of 
these barbarians. 

Sins, 

As we have effected with success our designs, we hope that 
ve, the undernamed, wil! collect the differeut town lands Men- 
tioved in order to bear our nocturnal expences, by so doing él 
for ever gain the goodwill of the assocéated Shakers. We wilt 
for ever until we die, keep down the imposition of cueray and 
ritnes without doubt. ‘Tullyheugh, Cariorile, Cunghill court, 
Clooncunry, and Reubave, and charge every person according 
to his abilities, from Is. 81, toa ten.penny piece. Gurtadrass 
and Claraugh. Any person denys payment, his name on pa« 
per we want. Leave Mr, Tyler to his freewill. 


To Mr. Joseph Meredith, We are, gentlemen, 
Gurtadrass, Robert Louheed, Yours, for ever after, 
aad Peter Tay, this to obcy. Murty GRANDsu AKER, 


and Ja & his mar. 
N. B. Many a night’s rest we lost and expenses.” 
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The following is a good specimen of the system of terror 
which has been adopted. 


“ To George Brett of Bullyglass.) 


Sir, 

Take notice that if you or any of your family are so fool*hardy 
as to give information against any of the party that went on 
Saturday night last to take your arms, we give you this timely 
warning that there will not exist a branch of your family, either 
son daughter, brother sister, brother child or sister child in this 
kingdom, go wherever you will for protection, there we have 
friends that will soon dispateh you, therefore let neither threat. 
ing, rewards or desire of revenge prevail on you to give in- 
formation, if you have it in your power to give it, if youdo 
we'll cut off and exterminate every root and branch of your fami 
ly without exception, therefore be silent, or we will put these 
threatings into immediate execution, 

Murty GraxpsHaKER, 
and Jack his man, 


When the Duke of Bedford was at the head of theIrish 
government the same indecisive, temporising system 
which paralized every departmentof LordGrenville’s admi- 
nistration produced an alarming increase of these horrid 
practices—I have now before me the copy of a letter writ- 
ten by aspirited and noble inhabitant of the county of Sligo 
to his Grace, in which the inefficiency of the measures 
adopted by the then existing government is forcibly point- 
ed out, and the consequent increase of nocturnal outrages 
most perspicuously detailed: A mong otheratrocious acts 
which the noble writer alludes to, he states that having 
called upon a tenant of his with the view of obtaining 
some information (which he,however,did not procure) the 
poor man was, in consequence of this visit, a few nights- 
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efterwards cardedalmost to death with a wool-card* 3 he 
also mentions that in the same week six other men were 
thus tortured, and the tails and ears of forty head of cattle 
cut off—his lordship’s letter concludes with observing, 
most justly, that unless more firm and decisive measures 
were adopted by government, the exertions of the magis- 
trates would be of no avail.—And yet, Sir, it is for exercis- 
ing such necessary firmuess and decision that your Royal 
Hichness’s present ministers have been branded by their op- 
ponents as the perseculors of the unoffending and maltreated 
frish, and represented as goading them to rebellion: while 
thle measures which government have been compelled to 
pursue, have been, by amuendo, declared to justi/y ‘revolt 
and outrage /!’ How is it possible that these measures, 
while such base and inflaming iysinuationsare mdustriovs- 
ly spread abroad, should produce the effect for which they 
were wisely adopted and admirably calculated? If the 
flame of discontent and rebellion be thus kept burning by 
the arts of an interested opposition, is it surprising that 
Ireland should be still disturbed ?—That the discontented 
way be induced éo hoist the standard of Catholic emancipa- 
tion is evidently the aim of these men—they know that 
a lawlessinob may be easily directed to any object : the 
same wretches who applauded Brutus for Cresar’s murder, 
a few moments afterwards sought to avenge it by his death. 
While the associated Irish rebels have the abolishment of 
tithes for their ostensible object, they conduce but little 
towards the completion of that which the opposition are 
so anxious to effect, in order to strengthen themselves by 
an union with the Catholic party; they are therefore anxi- 
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* Aninstrument resembling a curry-comb, in shape, having 
long and sharp teeth of iron wire. 
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ousto excite an idea that emancipation would be a cure for 





























aid yrievances, an i thus to render revolt conducive to their 
OW iberests, 

Are the champions of emancipation prepared to prove 
that the measure would abolish tythes—prevent the pro- 
prietors of the soil from entrusting the management of 





their estates to oppressive stewards and letting them to 
what are termed middle men—create a spirit of industry 
amoung the peasantry, and cause the land to produce «a 
greater quantity of tvod in proportion to its consumers 
thaa it does at present ? 

liso, L will admit that it would tend to diminish the 
grievances of Ireland. But how is. it to promote these 
salutary effects? Some of those very men who are loud- 
est in their cries for this event, have violently objected to 
the Unon on the grounds of its causing a great proportion 
of the inhabitants of Ireland to spend their property in 
Lingland.: now it is evident that emancipation would 
materially increase the number of these emigrants, which 
are at present chiefly confined to the protestants, 

Itis also evident that the price of land would, in the 
event of emancipation, be considerably enhanced by the in- 
creased number of purchasers, and the rents, consequent- 
ly, become much higher.—Idleness and filth would con- 
tinue to flourish, and with additional vigor in propor- 
tion as the Roman religion was encouraged. In short, I defy 
any man to point out asingle advantage which the peasant- 
ry would derive fromemancipation; and, this being the case, 
itis absurd to suppose that the measure would tend to tran- 
quilize their minds, apd to eradicate their savage propen- 
sity to revolt and outrage. Your Royal Highness will 
perceive that there is, not the slightest allusion to their 
relizious disabilities in any of the documents which I 
have quoted. It is true that during the late rebellion, 
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the rebels chiefly confined the infliction of their horrid 
barbarities to the protestants (whom they called Orange- 
men); but this was because those unhappy sufferers were 
known to be loyal subjects and enemies of revolt. They 
were also instigated by their infamous priests, who taught 
them to consider the murder of a protestant as acceptable 
to God! And it has been proved that the wretches exclaim- 
ed after the murders of Wexford, ‘* Thank God we have 
sent so many sotlsto Hell!’ but the cry for emancipation, 
notwithstanding all the exertions of the opposition and 
their agents, has never yet been raised by those who were 
in open rebellion— ‘The Thrashers” and * the Shakers” 
know not the meaning of the word: it is only understood 
by a few interested individuals, who, from the basest of 
party motives, are encouraged in their outcry by a despe- 
rate and ambitious faction. My object, Sir, as I before 
had the honor to observe, has not been to discuss the me- 
rits of the Catholic question, but to shew that the desire 
of emancipation was not the cause of the disturbances 
which have so long disgraced and afflicted Ireland; and 
that, if it were granted in the fullest extent, it would not, 
in any degree, tend either to ameliorate the condition, or 
to tranquilize the minds of the Irish peasantry. 

If these observations should ever have the honor of be- 
ing perased by your Royal Highness, I confidently trust 
that my anxiety to promote the cause of truth, and-to 
expose the sophistry ot delusion, will be accepted-as an 
apology for my presumption. I have, Sir, the honor to 
remain, with the profoundest respect, . 

Your Royal Highness’s 
April 21th. Most devoted and most dutiful servant. 
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MR. SATIRIST, 

T'us numerous and increasing instances of the: preva- 
lent practice of duelling, with which our newspapers 
daily abound, yield not to the equally atrocious vice of 
suicide, for which our island Nias ever been notofidus, and 
which, in the words of an admired poet, “* makes’ her the 
reproach of nei¢hbouring  states."°—There is nothing 
which appears more dreadful to the truly virtuous man 
than the manifest encouragement with which the former 
of these most fashionable crimes is receivéd in the more 
elevated circles of society; and he beholds with equal 
horror and disgust, the professed duellist, not only ‘ad- 
mitted to the acquaintatice, but entertained with every 
mark of respect and satisfaction in the liouses of Gur no- 
bility, clergy, and gentry. A military man of this age 
does not conceive his house free from stain, or his revenge 
complete, for a real or imaginary affront, ‘until the of- 
fence be expiated by the blood of the transgressor, ‘and 
his own life exposed to equal danger according to the 
present prescribed laws Of honor; and were he to be guil- 
ty evenof an attempt to avoid the contest, his retreat 
from the army would be the inevitable consequence, ‘Thr 
abolition of duelling in a christian country like ours, is 
indeed an object of desirable attainment, and many have 
beén the projects formed by’ individuals with that view, 
though hitherto without ‘effect; it is true, that ’by ‘the 
laws of England, thé duellist and his second, when death 
ensues, are regarded as equally culpable, and alike princi- 
pals in the capital offence of murder; yet -frequently 
from the deficiency of positive, or the insuMiciency of pre- 
sumptive evidence, the criminal is acquitted, or only 
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found guilty of manslaughter. These then are clearly in- 
adequate to the prevention of this crime, and do not at 
all discourage our modern men of honour from taking the 
law into their own hands, and pursuing this summary re- 
medy ; and was the penalty of immediate death as inevi- 
table as human dissolution is certain, there doubtless are 
injuries of so serious and aggravated a nature, that he 
must be more than mortal who can so far subdue his pas- 
sions as calmly to forgive them, or less than man, who 
feels not the imperious necessity of resentment, or de- 
sires not to wreak lis vengeance upon the aggressor. 

It has been asserted by many authors that suicide, the 
so much boasted courageous virtue of the ancients, is in 
itself the most decisive evidence of cowardice, and will 
not inany case admit of the least palliation. They af- 
firm as its cause the want of resolution to undergo the 
difficulties and misfortunes of this life: but those who 
have accurately and impartially examined the human 
heart, aud recognize all its frailties, will, I hope, allow 
that there are situations, calamities, and afflictions. in 
this life, which the best and boldest amongst us would 
want strength to endure, and that the cup of human suf- 
ferings may be composed of such bitter materials, as 
would deter the most perfect. fortitude from tempting the 
draught. Did not the Almighty Saviour of .theworld, 
when his soul was exceeding sorrowful, even unto death, 
pray that his cup might passfrom him?» And if he thus 
prayed, is it matter of astonishment that a weak human 
creature, oppressed with misery, in all the agony of grief 
anddespair, should exclaim inthe languageof his Redeem- 
er, ** My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

i do not stand forth the advocate of the duellist,. or 
-the suicide; with equal horror I contemplate them both. 
‘The man who in cold blood puts a period to the existence 
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of one of his fellow creatures, and he who daringly rushes 
uncalled into the awful presence of his Maker, will, on 
the day of retribution, be equally criminal in the eye of 
their judge; and when arraigned before his dread tribu- 
nal, whence there is no appeal, find totheir sorrow, that 
life, whether suspended by the poinard of the ruffian, or 
the act of self-murder, is the gift of an allwise Creator, 
and not at the disposal of man. 

If, however, we refer from effects to their causes, we 
shall find that many of the horrid transactions and events 
which blot the columns of our newspapers, and are there 
related as the immaterial news of the day, take for their 
origin the libertinism and unprincipled conduct of those 
who call themselves men of honor and fashion ; and who 
employ their timeand talents, which were given them for 
better purposes, in the ruin of the female sex, and in un- 
dermining the domestic peace and happiness of families. 

Without soaring into the nice and abstruse disquisi- 
tions of Madan, or entering into any disputations upon 
adultery and seduction, considered as offences and insults 
to the Deity, it may be asserted, that the moral evils at- 
tendant upon these most baneful and predominant vices 
are of vreater magnitude and more extensive influence’ 
than generally imagined. It was a remark of the fa- 
nous Baron de Montesquieu, that ‘* there are so many ca- 
lamities attending the loss of virtue in a woman, the whole 
soul is so degraded by it, and so many other faults follow 
it, that in a popular state public incontinence may be 
revarded as the greatest misfortune.” One js buttoo apt 
to imagine, that in female modesty and innocence there 
isa certain innate dignity which must strike with awe 
the boldest libertine, and form a safeguard against the at- 
tempts of the most audacious villany: but, alas! experi- 
ence sadly teaches that human nature has approached so: 
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near the zenith of depravity, that the haughtier the reserve 
of modesty, and the greater the apparent difficulty of suc- 
cess, even so much the more liable is beauty to be mark- 
ed as the victim of Thelyphthora, so much the nobler 
the completion of its ruin. 
"Ampocixtar Dipwrar dEirspas wariat. Pind. Nem, Carm, 11. 

Let us imagine a lovely, virtuous, and unsuspicious fe- 
male selected by a modern mau of honor as his victim, He 
begins by the customary but dreadful measure of infusing 
into her youthful miud the most horrible notions of reli- 
gion: those sentiments of piety which have been instill- 
ed by maternal care and early instruction, he undermines 
by the inuendoes of scepticism, and finally reduces, to 
the obscurity of unbelief. ‘These are the most effica- 
cious means employed by the professed seducer; and 
should he succeed in eradicating all ideas of a religious 
nature, (which having previously obtained possession of 
her heart, is but too often the case) the conquest of her 
virtue no longer remains of difficult accomplishment. 
Another will pursue a different course, and under the 
cloak of honorable intentions, and the sacred. promise of 
marriage, impose upon the credulity of the object of his 
vicious desires, and deceive her protectors.—For the tran- 
sitory gratification of a guilty passion, what pains does 
he aot bestow, what damnable arts does he not practise, 
what protestations does he not make, by what sacred 
oaths does he not plight his eternal fidelity ? And when 
he has effected bis accursed purpose, he glories in his 
triumph over a helpless female, and leaves her to her fate. 

Every human being has his peculiar frailties, aud there 
is amongst us many a man in whom the principles of 
worldly honor aredeeply implanted, that rather than par- 
don his own daughter who has stained the blood of. his. 
family by her departure from virtue, he will behold her. 
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perish for want at his gate ; and sooner than stretch forth 
the helping hand of parental support, he will spuzn her 
from him, to minglewith those crowds of women, who 
obtain subsistence by their personal, prostitution, and 
whose annals are a disgrace to our legislature. [will rea- 
dily admit that theremay be, and perhaps are women who 
from inclination and constitution are wicked; and in whom 
the seeds of lewdness and iniquity appear;to have been 
sown at their birth; yetit is also true that infinitely the 
greater number of those unfortunate females whom we 
behold taking their nocturnal rambles through ourstreets 
and throwing out their lures for the unwary, are reduc- 
ed to this lowest degree of human infamy and misery, by 
the deceitful and destructive arts of men who were born 
to be their protectors, What is the situation of her, who, 
deceived by the artifices and promises, and overcome, by 
the solicitationsof the man upon whom. she had fondly 
placed her affection, and in whom she suspected no guile, 
is expelled from her peaceful home by the haughty pride 
of her parents, cast upon the wide world without a roof 
to shelter, or a friend to suecour her; discarded by her fre- ~ 
latives, shunned by the virtuous of her own sex, and de- 
spised by ours? Her tender limbs unaccustomed to labo- 
rious employment, and now enervated by want, sink un- 
der.the load of affliction; these eyes which. euce were 
wont to sparkle with all the brilliancy of wit and vivacity, 
are now fixed with the vacant stare of lunacy, or roll with 
the wildness of despair ; and.those cheeks whose bloom 
the peach viewed with envy, are now -pale with disease 
and misery, or flushed with the hecticof shame, Should 
her strength and constitution be sufficient to prolong life, 
is it under such circumstances worthy the name ? Basely 
deserted by him upon whom her every hope of happiness 
was fixed, she looks around: all to her is dark; by his 
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accursed atbeistical sentiments she is deprivedof the 
last consolatory refuge, religion; and, urged by the im- 
pulsive dgonies of wretchedness, she plunges convulsively 
mto the deep, and there seeks relief from all hersorrows. 
The innocent being to which she ought to have given 
birth perishes also, and with this accumulated burthen 
of unrepented guilt, she must one day appear before the 
judgment-seat of her Creator, | 

Yet still does the libertine continue in bis wonted rou- 
tine of dissipation ; still does he choose some hapless be- 
mg as thesubject of his future persecutions, and desists 
not. But what are his reflections? Are there not mo- 
ments when the images of those whom he has thus irrepa- 
rably injured will obtrude themselves into his mental 
presence? Will not his thoughts sometimes wander to 
the once happy mansion, which through his vile machi- 
nations has lately heard no sounds but the heart-rending 
sighs of grief, or the convulsive sorrowings of despair? 
Will not that unerring monitor, which our Almighty 
parent has ingrafted in every bosom, and whose calls none 
can stifle, display these scenes to his heart, and declare 
himself their cause? And can he, notwithstanding, as he 
raises the flowing goblet to his lips, boast of his victory 
over a woman, and fancy himself elevated in the estima- 
tion of his companions, by having probably added one 
more to the already crowded list of those whose increase 
calls loudly for correction ? : 

Instances of this flagrant vice are not wanting amongst 
men in matrimonial lite. We have lately been witnesses to 
the infamous conduct of one, who though blessed with’ 
every happiness which an ample fortune, beauteous wife, 
and heaithy progeny could afford, did not hesitate to plot 
the ruin of an amiable girl, who relying upon: his secred 
engagement, aid lulled ito false security,-conceived ‘his 
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attentions to arise from politeness, and mistook his solici- 
tude for protection, The termination of this. affair was 
too tragical to bearany comment, and lest I should unin- 
tentionally wound the feelings of any friend of the parties 
into whose hands your publication may fall, I will pass it 
over in silence. 

The sedueer and the adulterer may be found in the 
most refined society and the best company, where they 
are treated with civility and even respected, whilst the po- 
lygamist is held in universal detestation. He is arrested for 
felony, tried before a court of criminal jurisdiction, ren- 
dered infamous for life, and were it not for the friendly 
interposition of the benefit of clergy, which is_ barely al- 
lowed him, he would be dragged to ascaffold and there 
executed as an example to the surrounding multitude, 
to deter them from the commission. of this crime, whilst 
they daily yiew with composure, and participate in the 
guilt of others, in themselves of a more. heinous nature, 
in their effects infinitely more to be dreaded. 

The adulterer, indeed, is liable to make a paltry pecu- 
niary remuyeration to the injured husband; yet can any 
remuneration whatever be anadequate satisfaction ? Here 
the remedy stops short ; the laws of England do not recog- 
nize either in-the class. of public misdemeanors or private 
wrongs, the injury of female seduction, they have it notin 
contemplation, and.our legislators have provided. no repa- 
ration. Are. we hence to conclude that the safety of the 
female sex is a matter of so little consequence as to be 
beneath, the notice of a British senate ?. .God foybid, that 
the omission should be thus accounted for! : 

if, however, a father thus deeply wronged must need 
seck satisfaction in a British court of justice, he can mere- 
ly recover a.trifling compensation, for the damage he hae 
sustained hy the loss of his daughter's services, and this 
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only under certain circumstances! Ought we to be sur- 
prised at the consequences? Can any punishment be too 
severe for such aggressors? When the laws of our coun- 
try lend not their assistance, is it wonderful that the 
husband, father, or brother of a woman thus abused, 
should seek to avenge such injuries by hisownarm?) And 
yet ifthe villain should chance to meet wit his desert, 
the man whom if convicted he ‘lias so basely wronged is 
arraigned for murder, and suffers the same ignominious 
death as the seditious traitor or the midnight assassin! ! 
Would the man who in attempting the seduction of an 
innocentand virtuous woman, determine to act the part of 
a deliberate villain, consider the frightful and certain con- 
sequences of his atrocious conduct ; would le ‘meditate 
upon the frequent and lamentable instances, which occut 
of this predominant vice and its inevitable effects; would 
he recollect that the injury he is about to commit is irre- 
parable, and that in its accomplishment he involves the 
ruin, and becomes himself the destroyer of the happiness 
of a whole family ; if every spark of virtue and feeling be 
not extinguished in his heart, and depraved indeed must 
be that heart which is dead’ to all sensibility ayd pity ! he 
will stop short, he will stand aghast at the bare repre- 
sentation of misery which hisown thoughts have pourtray- 
ed, and he will glory that it remains in his power to 
declare in this age of profligacy and depravity, that of 
whatever other crimes he may have been guilty, remorse 
for female ruin rankles not at his heart. abl 
| ~ CEnsor. 


30th March, 1811. 
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LORD BYRON, 


——— ae 


O Proceres, Censors opus est, an aruspice nobis? 
Juv. Sat. 2. 


‘MR. SATIRIST, 

Though many are the subjects to which your officia 
capacity calls your attention, and numerous the characters 
upon whose flagrant and disgraceful practices your duty 
commands animadversion and castigation, 1 hope I shall 
not be deemed intrusive either by you or your readers if 
I presume to address you upon a subject which is in, my 
opinion of a most serious naturey, At the present impor- 
tant crisis, when the eyes of the whole world and more 
especially of Europe are fixed upon this nation, when 
our sister kingdoms is actually rearing the standard of 
rebellion, when internal discord and contending factions 
lacerate the very entrails of our senate, and when liberty, 
the dear the inestimable inheritance of Enclislimen, is 
become the prostituted epithet and tool of party, it strong- 
ly behoves every individual to be more than usually 
guarded and circumspect both in his ‘publie and private 
behaviour. Ifthe regular and disiaterested conduct of 
men in the private and retired paths of life be productive 
of advantage to the general weal, in how much more exten 
sive a degree is itincumbent upon those, who are invested 
with places of power and trust, and who compose the su- 
preme legislature of this kingdom, to display examples of 
piety, morality and virtue in their lives andactions ? How 
many of our present nobility who pride themselves upon 
the glory of their families, and a long train of titled ances- 
try, appear to attempt by every disgraceful measure and 
dissolute procedure to cast into irretrievable infamy the , 
very name and title of which they daily boast ! 

VOL. VIII. 3 D 
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This fact I have long contemplated with sorrow and 
regret, and such is the profligacy which is the predomi- 
hant quality ofsome of our nobles, that one is almost 
induced to imagine the more exalted the rank, and exten- 
s.ve the powers of doing good with which any individual 
is endowed, in an equal degree does he feel authorised to 
eclipse every votary of dissipation, in abandoned licen- 
tiousness or presiuinptuous impiety. ‘That many of the 
peers of this realm) reflect a lustre and dignity upon ‘their 
elevated stations, by their virtue, loyalty, and zeal for 
the public good, is daily exemplified; and to such men 
reverence and respect, esteem and gratitude are due, and 
uladly vielded by the commonalty of the British dominions. 
With such examples before their eyes as many illustrious 
personages exhibit, it is some cause of astonishment that 
several men of rank should entertain so little regard to 
their present reputation, and to their characters, which will 
be faithfully handed down to after ages : callous as sone 
men are, or pretend to be, to the opinion of the world 
during their lives, there are many who would shrink from 
the bare idea of displaying to posterity, in the annals of 
history, a name blotted with infamy, and a character 
stained with ignominy. What dreadful circumstances, 
Mr. Satirist, may we not apprehend as the probable con- 


sequences, when men whose ancestors have been enno- 


bled fortheir gallant actionsin the field, or some other 
equally meritorious cause, who form a constituent part of 
the imperial parliament of Great Britain, and who alone 
compose the supreme court of judicature, a tribunal 
which is a dernier resort, and from whose decisions there 
is no appeal, do not scruple to infringe those very laws 
which they have themselves enacted? For the present 
I will confine my remarks to a single character, to whom, 
however, séme Of the above observations may not from oe 


cause or other altogetlier apply. 
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Confiaed in fortune and circumstances it ill became 
his lords ip to launch forth into all the expensive follies 
ofthis corrupted age, to lavish with puerile profusion 
his limited income: to repair and decorate the mansion of 
his forefathers in a styleand elegance worthy of a prince, 
aud having reduced ris purse to astill narrower compass, 
to refuse with all the haughtiness and irritability, of which 
heis but too capable, the payment ofdebte thus contracted. 
The. consequence ot this overbearing procedure he kaows 
had nearly preced fatal to an honest and industrious 
tradesman, Who tn struggling to support a large family 
hailed the patrenage and countenance of his lordship as 
am auspicious Omen of better days! Experience soon 
convinced him of the fallacy of these hopes, and the in- 
justice which lurked beneath the insidious mask of 
friendship ; and after repeated solicitations and as fre- 
quent repulses, he was compelled to have recourse to that 
remedy which the laws of his country have provided, 

Prodigality aud injustice are crimes of which we have 
such frequent instances, and are so much practised by 
men in every condition of life, even from the peer to 
the peasant, that the subject of these remarks was far 
from being satisfied with employing these usual and hack- 
nied methods of becoming the gaze of the vulgar, and ob- 
taining the title @fa “ dashing fellow :” his ambition was 
not only to attain the super-eminence of egregious folly 
butalsothe acme of eccentric presumption, The at- 
tachment of thié hobleman to qguadrupeds of different spe- 
cies, has frequently been the subject of discussion in va- 
rious situations ; and toa certain extent such a partiality 
may possibly be termed laudable. The circumstance of 
a dog having been instrumental in preserving his life was 
surely sufficient to excite sentiments of gratitude; but 
his lordship at once astonished-and disgusted the world, 
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and more particularly the vicinity of his seat, by assign- 
ing toa brutea grave amidst the consecrated tombs of 
his ancestors, and by erecting to the memory of this canine 
acquaintance a superb monument, inscribed with an epi- 
taph the product of his own romantic brain. In pre- 
paring this sepulchre, the workmen disturbed the former 
occupiers of the ground, and discovered various coffins, 
sculls, and other relics of interred mortality, which this 
worthy peer immediately determined to appropriate to 
purposes extremely different to those for which they were 
originally designed. <A stone coffin was accordingly re- 
moved into his dining hall, and though intended to have 
remained a silent mansion for the dead until the, day 
-of judgment, was converted into a receptacle for water, 
to cool the wine which was poured in copious libations at 
his voluptuous orgies! Your readers perhaps feel already 
inclined to turn»with disgust from the narrative, and I 
will therefore briefly add that his lordship actually caused 
several human sculls to be tipped with silver and meta- 
morphosed into goblets!!! 

Can the barbarity of the uncivilized inhabitants of the 
torrid zone, or the wretched beings who exist in the 
frozen regions of the north, exceed these unparalleled 
outrages of the laws of humanity? Where is the boasted 
superiority of this polished nation; where that sensibility 
and sympathy in which weexult as the effect of an ac- 
quaintance with the arts and sciences? When a man filling 
an elevated station in society, educated with, every ad. 
vantage to which his rank entitles him, and which our 
celebrated universities can afford, and living in this en- 
lightened age, can so far forget the rules of propriety, hu- 
manity, morality, and even religion, as to violate by 
his sacrilegious impiety the sanctuaries of the dead, to 
wake the very asylums.and remains of his departed fa- 
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thers assist in his tumultuous revels, and to quaff the 
stream of intoxication from a Auman scudl /// 
Arvo Te 401 evdew nbug srepiummmovevc an Teds Se Avboware ond Sriowy ose. 


hie Censor, 
Nottingham, 


April lith, 18il. 
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Alteration, alteration, 
Oh! °Tisa wonde:ful alteration ! 
[E.nwin’s Sone. 


MR. SATIRIST, 

I nave readyour funny little books very often, and as- 
sure you J and my spouse like what we make out in them 
hugely. Iknow better manners than to pretend for to teach 
a gentleman like you what's what: but, Lord love you, 
could not you give us a little less of politics, and a little 
more of news, and scandal, and literature, and so forth ? 
For my part, 1 care no more forjail-birds and informers 
than for the pope and the devil. ‘They are snug, are they 
uot >? No, Sir, give me something important; give me 
something lively : give me something that may make me 
rub my hands together, and chuckle, and laugh, and turn 
up my nose atthe taxes and Bonaparte. 

You must know, Sir, that lam asubstantial tradesman, 
in the retail way, who have lately retired from business 
with my wife and daughters,and taken a house in Church- 
lane, Chelsea. Like the French ballet-master’s, 


“¢Ttie my pleasure fur to be 
‘¢ Just out of de town, just in de counfrie.” 
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I am quite proud of our situation, so clever and so ru- 
ral ; with stages, and drays, and earts, and waggons, and 
whcel-barrows, and all that, passing and repassing,—and 
a nice view of the river from a sly coraer on our leads :— 
but, plagues take them! some neighbouring croakers 
willnot let me enjoy my “ ease and dignity” in quiet ; 
trying to prove tome that lam mot yet in the country, and 
that, of late years, “ Chelsea is no longer Chelseal” =~ 

And this is the reason of my writing to you, Mr. Satirisf. 
You seem, somnchow,--by hook or by crook, ¢s we say,— 
to have got a charming knack of hitting off matters of 
taste. For my part, 1 ama free-born Englishman, a plain 
London citizen, in short, a downright Johnny Gilpin: T 
let the world wag asit lists, forme; I owe no maf any 
thing ; I pay everyone his own ; I have scraped up what's 
comfortable and warm against a rainy day ; and IT know 
very well what does please my fancy and what does not. 
Still, I should not wish to bethought a Hottentot neither, 
no more than to have my wife shew herself for sixpence 
asa Venus. Iam a modest man, and diffident of my own 
judgment in certain cases; though, for the matter of that, 
If would have you to know that my equipage, my dress, 
and my liveries, were much admired once at a christening 
inthe Poultry, when I was a common-council-man. But 
no more of that just now. : 

Mayhap I might have kept these disagreeables to my- 
self! but, somehow or other, my better half begins to take 
up the cudgels against me. She always could mag it away 
famously: and now that the doctors tell her exercise is, 
good for her health, you can have no notion how she lets 
her tongue runon, [I verily believe there have been, 
times in her curtain-lectures when my dear would have 
given Mr. Waithman half an hour's start and have beaten 
him hollow. * 
4 
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Why, it was only last Sunday morning,—no-day of rest 
for your humble servant!—whenI longed for. an hour's 
sleep or.so, after having kept it up a little latish at our 
club at the ddam and Eve ; it was only last Sunday morn- 
ing, L say, that she.paid me off in the old coin most piti- 
lessly. I got up witha head-ache, half mad with vexa- 
tion and want of rest ; and, after breakfast, when my fu- 
rious lamb sat out for Park Chapel to hear Mr. Smith 
sing, L sat down to my desk, and minuted down the heads 
of our confabulation.-—titty-to-titty, as Mounseer has it, as 
well as Icould remember them. Here isa copy of my 
performance ; it will give you a clear insight into our dis- 
cussions, pro and con; it is faithfully drawn up, and very 
much at your service. 


MATRIMONIAL DIALOGUE, 
Between T. §. Esquire, gent. and his lady Mrs. Deborah S. aforesaid. 


Mrs. S.—l'ine hours, Mr. S.! I wish we had never come 
to Chelsea; thatI do. Yourclub in London, indeed, were 
family men, and knew better than to stay out so. 

Mr. S.—My dear! Tam very sleepy. Good night! 

Mrs. S.—Viddle faddle! good morning, rather. Don't ¢ 
you hear the church clock? 

Mr. S.—Aye, yery likely. Good morning! 

Mrs. $.—Mr. 5. I won't be fobbed off, that I won’t! Ide- 
clare your temper's quite altered since you leftoff business; 
Tam sure you a’n’t half so loving as you used to be in town. 
Why, man, you haven't a word, or a look for me, now. 
Heigho! this Chelsea is the devil! 

Dr. S.—My love! Ill turn qver anew leaf to morrow, 
Pray say no more now. d 

Mrs. §.—Turn over!—I wish you would. Fegs! I think 


. 5 . . 
it’s high time. o ovsy 
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Mr. S-—Well, well! I will, I will! Good night! 

Mrs. S.—No, Mr. S. Iwill be heard immediately. You 
have got nothing to do but to dear me and answer me. Lam 
sure you have kept me awake fidgetting long enough ; and 
now you shall listen to reason, once-for all, 1 am deter- 
mined. 

Mr. S.--(shaking himself) So 1 will, child. You don't 
like Chelsea, you say ? 

Mrs. §.—No, nota bit. It’s all London again; London, 
again, all over.— You're a man of taste, forsooth! You 
told ine of fine walks, and views, and prospects, and sights. 
Where are they ? 

Mr. §.—My dear! There's nice walking in the Common, 
in the King’s Road, in the Bishop's. Walk, in the College 
gardens, in 

Mrs. S.—(interrupting him.) The Common is fall of 
bricklayers ; the King’s Road is full of dust; the Bishop’s 
Walk, in Cheyné Wharf, is full of stones, coals, and tim- 
ber; and your College gardens are under lock and key. 
What next ? 

Mr. 8.—For sights, you have the College itself, the 
Asylum, the manufactories of oil-cloths, of soap, and of 
paper ; and then you have the church and Sloane-street. 

Mrs. 8.—You're humming me, Mr. S.,I vow! Why, 
you know very well there are none but cripples in the 
Collége, none but children at tother place ; the soap ma- 
nufactory poisons all Cheyné Wharf, and the rest startle 
us out of our beds with their early larums; the church 
is a.standing ruin ; and Sloance-street reminds me of Mary- 
bone, for all the world.—No, Mr, S. this is not the country. 
Buildings swarm round us every where; dust-hills and 
brick-kilns stare us in the face on all sides: “ These grounds 
to let on building leases” is all the news that the road-posts 
giveas. Three burying-grounds shew plairly the healthi- 
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ness of the place: whilst the numbers of surgeons and 
apothecaries, of alehc uses, of schools, of brokers, and of 
methodists,add more and more to the likeness, 

Mr. S.— Now, my love, allow me to say a word, — Tastes 
difer: Llove the noise and bustle of manufactories, .and 
their bells use me to early sing; a good thing that. You 
know weareto have a bran new church, by and bye, when 
we can get the monied folks to take the job up: andat pre- 
sent, we want none; for, is not the rector at Hampton? 
can we, even now, hear his worthy curate? and is not our 
poor old clerk in his dotage ? The church is never as full as 
Park Chapel. Sloane-street is all alive inanevening with . 
genteel company: and have they not a dozen watchmen 
to keep the peace? If buildings rise,do not many of them - 
soon fall down again? Remember Sloane-street last year. Is 
not the new burying-ground still a sweet place to walk ‘in? 
And, what think you of ['urk’s-row, and Robinson’s-lane ? 
Fie, fie! Mrs. S.! [ am sorry to find you so prejudiced; in- 
deed, Iam. Have you forgotten that Colonel G, L. W., 
the walking committee, has taken a house in Paradise, or 
that J. G.! Esq, the Whig secretary, J. N. Lisq, the philan- 
thropist, the Rev. W. Bb. the poet, and Sir R. P. the ***** 
reside, cheek by jowl, on the wharf ? “ 

I was going on, as I thought, most triumphantly, in this 
strain, Mr. Satirist; only wondering that my good spouse 
did not slip in her word edgeways: when, casting my eye 
accidentally to the side where she lay, | saw her actually 
inaft...... ofrage. So, I drew in my horns, ina 
moment; and knocked under, most submissively, to Mrs. 
Deborah’s equal surprise and satisfaction. 

Barring improper surmises, 
I remain, Mr. Satirist, 
Church-lane, | Yours: to command, 
Chelsea. T.% 


VOL. VILI. 3 fk 
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THE ENGLISHMAN, 


No. Il. 





Tr has with some plausibility been conjectured, that 
the fascinating habiliments in which Homer and the more 
ancient poets clothed the exploits of cheir heroes, have 
been conducive, ina considerable degree, to the accumu- 
lation of those scenes of warfare and bloodshed which have 
heen and still are forming so prominent a feature in the 
history ofthe world. Ifthis idea be correct, if the deli- 
neation of military grandeur have power to induce any 
one to expose himself to the dangers and privations of 
war, and to seek “ the bubble reputation even in the can- 
non’s mouth,” may it not be deemed much more probable 
that those writings which tend to inflame the passions, 
and to stimulate men to the enjoyment of those pleasures 
in Which human nature is but too prone to indulge, have 
been the principal cause of that overwhelming increase of 
luxury am? debauchery in which this nation appears to 
be at present immersed. ‘The impious and infamous no- 
vels of Lewis and his numerous imitators, and the fasci- 
nating effusions of Moore, must inevitably tend to render 
the minds of the younger members of the community 
more easily susceptible of the rudiments of vice. It 
is therefore to publications of this nature that we are to 
attribute the increasing crowds of unhappy wretches 
who nightly ply in ourstreets for a guilty subsistence. 
Young females of sedentary habits and romantic ideas 
give the first alarm to the stil! sleeping passions by the 
stimulating descriptions and enthusiastic rhapsodies of a 
modern novel, and, at length, the sight of that alluring 
luxury in which many of the frail sisterhood appear to 
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revel, totally eradicates every latent spark of innocence 
from their minds, and renders them dependent on the 
prostitution of their persons for a scanty and precarious 


support, 
Yet this cause could not alone operate with sufficient 
force to crowd our streets with the votaries of pleasures 


It is to be hoped that the nature of the female sex is not 
yet so depraved as to induce any woman to become a wil- 
ling victim, (notwithstanding the splendid offer made by a 
man who resides in this neighbourhood, and has exhausted 
the prime of his lifein the service of his country, to all whe 
will voluntarily yield their chastity to be polluted 
by his palsied embraces. The depravetl ideas instilled 
into the mind by the perusal of novels, or the scenes of ob- 
scenity which continually meet their eyes in every street, 
can only render the sex a more easy prey to the rapacity 
of those wretches, whose hearts are sufficiently base and 
callous, to induce them fora moment's gratification to 
devote innocent or unthinking females to eternal ruin and 
misery. ‘The man who boldly demands from another the 
means of supporting existence, or openly deprives him of 
a shining bauble, atones for his crimes by an ignominious 
death, whilst he who more basely exerts every insidious 
art in robbing a fellow creature of her honor, her dearest 
gem, is suffered to continue his course of debauchery and 
luxury unimpeached except at the tribunal of his own 
conscience. 

The contemplation of the character of a seducer neces- 
sarily fills our minds with horrorand detestation; but when 
we see men who occupy the most respectable stations in 
life, men whoare enjoying every matrimonial and domestic 
happiness and comfort, not only debasing themselves by 
pursuing the arts of seduction, but enjoying the embraces 
and rioting in the arms of the most abandoned prostitutes, 
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we may in truth lament the increasing viees aud iniquity of 
the nation. 

Yet such circumstances, I am sorry to affirm, are by no 
means unfrequent. It is a notorious fact that several in- 
habitants of this town and neighbourhood, who are united 
in matrimony with the most amiable of women, and blest 
with numerous and lovely families, and some of whom 
are possessed of splendid fortunes, have been repeatedly 
observed entering the dwellings of misery and iniquity, for 
the purpose of gratifying their inordinate passions. Some 
indeed have with unblushing effrontery paraded our streets 
and markets, and graced the boxes of our theatre, locked 
in the embraces of the lowest and most hacknied votaries 
of the Paphian goddess, It is also well known that in a 
neighbouring county a member of the clerical order invested 
with the honour of magistracy, and possessed of a numer- 
ous family, and who ought from his advanced age to be 
wholly occupied in repentance for the tenor of his past 
life, and preparations for that eternity from the jaws of 
which he has lately been almost miraculously rescued, yet 
indulges in sensuality,and fans theexpiring embers of that 
flame which his Bible would teach him to keep in subjec- 
tion. Placed on the verge of eternity, he has within a 
short period tendered a glittering bauble to an innocent 
female as the price ofher chastity ; the wretch’s offer was 
refused with indignation, yet still he dares to shew his 
unblushing countenance in our streets, still he is admitted 
a welcome visitor at the tables of the neighbouring families, 
Were it not for the feelings of his amiable wife and bloom- 
ing daughters, the wretch’s name should not be withheld 
from public exposure, but he has indeed long grown grey 
in iniquity, and must shortly be placed out of the reach of 
human correction. Until the arrival of that period, his con- 
science, ifits sting be not yet blunt, and his heart callous, 


cd 
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will inflict the most condign punishment on his guilty 
mind; I shall therefore for the present dismiss him with 
this admonition, that as often as he ascends the steps of 
the altar, to administer with his polluted hands the 
symbol of his Redeemer's blood, he will pause and consi- 
der the force of the Almighty’s command, “ thou shalt not 
commit adultery.” 

But whilst my observations are particularly directed at 
the transgressions of the married, let it not be supposed 
that the incontinency of the unmarried is blameless; to 
such as endeavour to deceive themselves by this idea, I 
will answer by calling to their attention the exposition 
ofthe seventh commandment given by our Saviour in his 
sublime sermon on the Mount, “* Ye have heard that it 
was said by them of old time, thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery, But Lsay unto you, that whosoever looketh after a 
woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery with 
her already in his heart.’’ Does it appear from this that 
any distinction is made in the shades of adultery and 
fornication? Clearly it does not, and the constant admo- 
nition ofthe apostlesito avoid fornication, affords a conclu- 
sive testimony of the fallacy of such an opinion. 

Yo those among my fair countrywomen who may be 
on the verge of destruction, I must address afew words of 
admonition, since one guilty step may plunge them into 
the deepest abyss of misery, temporal and eternal. The 
charms on which they must depend for support, could not 
in a life of chastity procure them admirers during a long 
space of time ; how much less then can they be expected 
to endure, during a continued scene of dissipation and de- 
bauchery. Lothsome disease ,and constant inquietude, 
will soon expel the vermeil bloom from the most lovely 
cheek ; luxury will injure the most delicate complexion, 


or distress eradicate every trace of beauty from the finest 
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frame, and then forsaken and forlorn, the wretched vic- 
tim is driven trom society, and compelled to take refuge 
in one of the lowest receptacles of vice and misery. There 
the stimulating effects of nauseous spirits are resorted to, 
inorder to enable her to support the indignities to which 
she is exposed, and at length, exhausted by disease and 
misery, and stretched on a bed of straw, in a confined 
apartinent, without a friend to close her eyes, she retires 
in convulsive agonies from these scenes of woe, to meet 
the indignant presence of an offended Deity! 
Nottingham, 


April, 10, 1811. 
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COBBLIT'’S PRISON LUCUBRATIONS. 





No. VIL. 





Parpon us, readers, we beseech you! Our respect for 
your feelings is great, but our indignation atthe, ifpossible 
encreased, baseness of the Newgate arch-convict overpow- 
ers it.-—The man has at length thrown off the mask, and 
become the undisguised advocate of France !—Again are 
we compelled to disgust you withan exhibition of his 
atrocious conduct—his Register is still read by a few score 
deluded wretches ; and in the hopes that shame may throw 
the Satirist into the hands of some of them, we are resolv- 
ed to exhibit his infamy ina light which shall make even 
them ashamed of contributing to his support.—We shall 
pass over his malignant, though ridiculous endeavours to 
distress the tradesmen and the poor by persuading all per- 
sons, who have it in their power, to hoard their dollars: for 
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his observations upon currency are too contemptible to 
delude any who are unworthy of a straight-twaistcoat. He 
might as well strive to persuade men of sense that the best 
way to avoid the effects of present famine would be to 
preserve all their provisions untouched until the return of 
plenty.—We shall confine our exhibition to his remarks on 
the retreat of Massena, on which subject he has far exceed- 
ed in impudence and falseliood his worthy coadjutor the 
editor of tue Moniteur ; as will appear by the following 
extracts from his 
Lucubrations. 

‘© Portucar.—Tne War.—The boastings, respecting the 
retreat of Massena, have been so noisy, that there was not, un- 
til now, any hope of getting a hearing.—The use 1: shal! make 
of the apparent return of sober sense in the news-writers, is, to 
put a few questions tothem, requesting them to have the good- 
ness to bear in mind, thatit is an answer the public will look 
for, and not abuse of him who puts the questions.—You say, 
then, gentlemen, that the french General has run awoy : that 
he has fled tn disgrace ; and that this flight is indicative of the 
approaching total discomwnfiture of the French in Portugal and 


Spain, and of the utter ruin of their cause —Now, if this beso 
what was the retreat of Lord Talavera-last year? Was that 
running away? Did he flee in disgrace 2? Aud was his flight 
indicative of the total ruin of our cause in Portugal and Spain ? 
Behind our army Almeida fell, anda detachment of considera- 
ble force were beaten out of another fortress on the Coa. The 
reader will bear in mind what our losses were. Have the Freach 
sustained any such losses in their retreat? Have they suffered 
more than our army suffered ? Have they had more, or have 
they had dess, men (aken prisoners, during their retreat, than 
we had during our retreat ?—I should like to have ap answer 
to these questions ; but, asI daresay | shall not get it, | shall 
proceed to offer such observations upon the new aspect of affairs 
in Portugal as the occasion seems to cal! for.” Political Register, 


April the 24th, 1811, (p. 993 ) 
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Observations. 


Yes, thou bifrons, thou shalt have all these questions an- 
swered, answered to thy shame ; if thou hast any shame 
in thy degenerate breast. ‘They shall be answered too in 
the order in which they are put: and first, Lord Talavera, 
as you sneeringly call him, did not run away, he did not 
* flee in disgrace—neither was Ais flight indicative of the 
ruin of our cause.’’—It was known several months ere he 
retired before Massena, that he had most wisely resolved 
to fight no general battle until the French had'followed 
him to Torres Vedras. ‘This the immenseJlabor and atten- 
tion which he had unremittingly bestowed in fortifying that 
position sufficiently evinced, he knew that the farther he 
drew the enemyfrom their resources, and the more he thus 
compelled them to extend their line of communication, 
the more they would be weakened and distressed,while he, 
by thus retiring upon his own resources and reinforce- 
ments would be greatly strengthened, independent of the 
advantages which the position he had selected for his ul- 
timate stand afforded. ‘The troops of Massena were in 


numbers nearly double those which he commanded, and 


therefore, while on the frontiers of Portugal, his could 
only be considered as anarmy of observation, and it would 
have been in the highest degree imprudent in him to have 
sacrificed any part of itin an attempt to relieve Almeida, 
distant as he was from his reinforcements; particularly 
as he could not then attack the enemy under any advan- 
tages of position. 

We were not beaten out of ay “ other fortress on the 
Coa :” but those who write to mislead seldom take any 
trouble to learn the real state ofany case. The fact was 
this ; Brigadier-general Craufurd, who commanded the 
light brigade thought proper (wherefore God knows!) to 
cross the Goa with part of his division,and having ascended 
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the opposite heights to proceed across a plain upon their 
summit where he was attacked bya force which more 
than trebled his—he therefore retraced his steps and either 
from want of skill or reflection neglected properly to 
cover this retrograde movement with his guns and cavalry, 
in consequence of which his rear suffered some loss ; hav- 
ing, however, regained the left side of the Coa, his 
troops took up a position which enabled them to defend 
the bridge most effectually,and the French were ultimate- 
ly driven back with immense loss.—The convict requests 
us to bearin mind our losses when Lord Wellington re- 
tired before Massena, artfully insinuating that they were 
very considerable ; now the fact is, that with the excep- 
tion of the few who so gallantly fell in achieving the vie- 
tory of Busaco we lost scarcely any thing—not a single 
piece of cannon nor even a biscuit were left behind.—And 
yet he has the effrontery toask“if the French have suffered 
more than our losses were—have they suffered more than 
our army suffered—and have they had more or /ess men 
taken prisoners during their retreat than we had during 
our retreat?” 

Now, reader, this wretch, a few lines afterasking these 
absurd but evil meaning questions, insinuates that Lord 
Wellington had nothing to boast of on account of the re- 
treat of Massena, whom he says merely went away because 
he chose it, and because “he wanted means to feed his army !”’ 
And didLord Wellington want such means of subsistence 
when he retired upon Torres Vedras ? No! Aewas abun- 
dantly supplied ; he fell back in an unexhausted and fnend- 
ly country upon his_own magazines—and how is it pos- 
sible then that nis sufferings should have, in apy way, re- 
sembled those of Massena, who, abandoning his heavy ar- 
tiliery and baggage, fled witha scanty supply through a 
totally devastated country, in which every inhabitant was 
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an exasperated and mortal enemy ?—We will venture to as- 
sert,in reply to the question relative to prisoners and other 
losses,that Massena has left in Portugal,including the dead, 
the captured, and deserters, more than the whole amount 
of the British force that retired before him last September: 
while our loss has been comparatively nothing, The arch 
convict, after having asked these sage questions, proceeds 
to panegyrise most fulsomely the conduct of the French, 
and to represent their retreat as more honourable to them 
than to their pursuers. With the view of depreciating his 
countrymen, he, as usual,exaggerates the original strength 
of the allied army, adding thereto the whole of the Portu- 
guese troops under arms :— We might with equal justice 
state that Massena’s army, when he invested Almeida, 
amounted to two hundred and fifty thousand men, because 
there were that number of French troops under him, as 
commander in chief, inthe Peninsula. We shall not dis- 
gust our readers by extracting any of this insufferable far- 
rago of baseness and nonsense, but we cannot refrain from 
quoting and answering a few more of his guweries. Having 
attempted to ridicule the idea of Lord Wellington’s hav- 
ing designedly drawn Massena to the position at Torres 
Vedras he exultingly asks, P 


(Lucubration) 


‘$ Now if the French were drawn to Torres Vedras, if that 
was the spot destined for their defeat,why were they not defeated 
there,or atany rate why were they not attacked ? Talavera had 
every thing about him. Provisions,,the city of Lisbon, the 
fleet, every thing. Lines three deep, a thousand pieces of cannon, 
Way, then, did he not attack the French, after having drawn 
them after him, for the express purpose of fighting them there ? 
Why did he suffer them to go out of the trap alive, of, at the 
very least, without setting his mark upon them, and makiog sure 
ef their final destruction ? Why did he let them go away again 
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to the frontiers of Portugal; why did he let them go back to 
their fastnesses ; why did he let them go to the very spot where 
he first found them, whence he drew them all across Portugal 
after him?’’ Pol. Reg. April 24th, 1811. v. 996. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


‘In reply, we beg leave to state, that an army may be de- 
Seated without any actual conflicts. The object of every 
good general is to weaken, that is to destroy, the troops op-. 
posed to him; and if Lord Wellington, by drawing 
Massena after him, effected this without risking the lives 
of his own troops, he is entitled to more praise than if he 
had achieved the most glorious victory by sacrificing a, 
portion of the brave fellows under his command.And that 
he has effected it in a great measure no man but the New- 
gate convict and his coadjutors will venture todeny: for 
according to their own accounts the French had at one 
time eighty thousand men (including their reinforcements) 
before our lines in Portugal ; and, unless above thirty thous 
sand of these perishedduringtheir stay,they mustadmittheir 
friend Massena the veriest coward upon the face of theearth, 
not to make a stand on his retreat, in some of the strong 
positions which he passed in his rouée against Lord Wel- 
lington, who having detached twenty-one thousand of his 
troopswithGeneralBeresford,could not have with him more 
than forty-five thousand! It is in vain for the convict to say 
Massena is playing the same game which Lord Wellington 
did, for the former has declared in his dispatches to his 
master that such was not his object. He first stated that 
he meant to maintain himself at Pombal, from whence he 
was actually driven, and then, that he shoald take upa 
position near Almeida, where he should obtain abundant 
supplies, (vide his dispatches in the Mow1TeuRr;) but both 
these avowed objects he has been compelled by his conqueror 
to abanden, as completely as he-had given up his previous 
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intention of driving the English into the sea!!!” Besides, 
though Lord Wellington hac*‘/ines three deep and one thou- 
sand pieces of cannon mounted upon them,” he could not 
conveniently order those dinesto advance upon Massena :— 
If his lordship had. advanced without these dines he must 
have attacked his enemy, who was also in a very strong 
position, under great disadvantages. And even if he had 
proved victorious, it is hardly possible that he could have 
destroyed more of them than they have lost by disease, 
famine, and desertion, in consequence of his keeping them 
so Jong at bay: indeed the weather and the badness of the 
roads (which the convict admits prevented Massena from 
retiring sooner) rendered it impossible to make the neces- 
sary movements to attack them. All this, the convict (who 
as we have frequently observed,“ is more kuave than foo/) 
must have seen; but as he supposed his ideot readers might 
not, he thought it worth while to make this attempt to de- 
grade his countrymen in their estimation, Having pro- 
pounded these last questions, and answered them much 
more, we dare say, to Ais ownsatisfaction than we have; he 
attempts to justify all the atrocities committed by the 
French in Portugal, and has the audacity to insinuate that 
the Portuguese owe all their sufférings to the ENGLISH!!! 
He first quotes from the Courier newspaper a letter in which 
the horrid outrages of the enemy during their retreat are 


faithfully detailed, and obseryes 


(Lucubration) 


«* Let usadmit all that is here asserted to be true. I dare 
say that much of it is literally true; and, that, though there 
are, without doubt, some exaggerations, there are, on the other 
hand, many acts and scenes, which, I dare say, would beggar 
all description, and would set at defiance the most eloquent pen 
or tongue that ever moved, At any rate, let us suppose, 
that all that is here said is ¢rue ; and then, let ‘us ‘endeavour to 
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make a just estimate of it, in order to ascertain, if we can, what 
efiect the committing of these horrible craelties will have upon 
the Portuguese, and how far the cause of our arms is thereby 
likely to be aided. For, as to an estimate of these acts, iu any 
other way, it would be perfectly uscless to any man who does, 
_erany one who does not, hold them in horror. The former 

could not think worse of the cause of them than he already 
Cues, and the latter can have no feeling at all——lIo order to 
form an opinion as to what is likely to be the effects of these 
devastations upon the minds of men inPortugal,we must consider 
how far devastation became necessary to self.preservation with 
the French. When Lord Talavera went away before the 
French, the latter, as we have said above, found the country 
completely laid waste before them; and it will be burne in 
mind, that Massena, in a proclamation to the Portuguese, 
spoke of this in terms of the greatest horror, and that our 
venal prints laughed at him, and not only justified most fully, 
but loudly applauded thedevastations and destructions that then 
took place. Now, what is to prevent the French from jus- 
tifying and applauding what they have done? Are the cases 
different? How do they differ? ** Why, the devastations 
6 of last year were for the good of the Portuguese, and those 
‘¢ of this year are for their harm.” If the French were asked 
the question of difference, their answece would be precisely the 
contrary. But the devastations of last ycar were committed 
by the friends of the Portuguese, this year they are committed 
by their enémies.” Pol. Reg. April 1. p. 1004. 








OBSERVATIONS. 


Odious, contemptible miscreant!! He had, only one 
week before this, qioted Lord Wellington’s dispatch of 
the 27th of October, 1810, and argued upon it avainst 
parliament’s affording any relief to the Portuguese éuffer- 
ers, whilé he at the same time endeavoured by iruny to 
ridicule the public out of a voluntary subscription for the 
same benevolent purpose, although that letter begins witlt 
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— the following words—“ Your lordship has been apprized 


ofthe measures which had been adopted, to induce the 
INHABITANTS of Portugal to quit that part of the 
country, through which the enemy was likely to pass, or 
which it was probable would become the seat of his ope- 
rations; currying off with them their valuable property, and 
every thing which could tend to the enemy's subsistence, or to 
facilitate his progress.—T here is no doubt that these inhabit- 
ants had sufficient knowledge, from former experience, 
of the treatment they would receive from the enemy: and 
there is no instance of those of any town or village having 
remained, or of THEIR having failed to remove what 
might be useful to the enemy, when they had sufficiently 
early intimation of the wishes of government or of myself, 
that they should abandon their houses, and carry away 
their property.—All those who are acquainted with the 
nature of military operations, with their dependence upon 
the assistance of the country to supply the wants of the 
army, and particularly with the degree to which the 
French armies depend uponthis assistance, must be aware 
of the distress which this system has occasioned to the 
enemy; and the officialand private letters which have been 
intercepted, are filled with complaints of its effects ; which 
have been repeated in the official papers published in the 
Moniteur at Paris.” 

flere it is plain that it was the Portuguese themselves 
who laid waste the country to distress their enemies, and 
yet it is theKaglish whom the convict represents as the un- 
necessary devastators,and os having used the inhabitants as 
barbarously as they have been since treated by the French! ! 
Was it not natural for the Portuguese to destroy that 
which they knew would not be preserved for themselves 
but for their savage invaders ?>—Nay, and if the English 
had done this would they not have been justified -— But 
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did the English burn the towns—murder the inhabitants 
of all ages—drive the women, at the point of the bayonet 
into their ranks, to suffer the reiterated violations of 
the whole army,—and then leave them to perish with 
disease and famine? Did the English cut off the ears, 
‘slit the noses, and mangle the flesh of the unresisting and 
defenceless ?>—Wretch! after admitting that you believe a 
statement wherein the French are represented to have 
practised all these more than savage barbarities, hast thou 
the audacity, the baseness to insinuate, nay, more than insi- 
nuate, that they are not more barbarous than thine own 
countrymen ?—Can there be an Englishman, even in 
the den of thieves which is now thy proper habitation, so 
lost to every noble feeling,every patriotic impulse, as to 
read this libel on his countrymen without wishing to rend 
its infamous author into atoms? 

As the convict is now everlastingly reprobating the war 
in Portugal, and calling upon the people to curse its authors, 
ttsplanners and its abettors, we shall here subjoin his re- 
marks on the same subjects, written little more than two 
years ago, and only afew months before he was taught by 
Buonaparte the most profitable use of his literary talents.— 
The following extract is copied from 


* The Political Register of September 10th, 1808. 


‘© SUMMARY OF POLITICS.—Portucar,—Of the 
victortes, obtained over the French, in Portugal, by the English 
army, under the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley, and-which 
victories are detailed in the official papers contained in this 
sheet, itis unnecessary to attempt to speak in praise; but, as 
far as we can judge from the accounts yet received, they cer- 
tainly rifiect the greatest honor on the army as well as on the 
commanders of every rank, It was, in my opinion,fully prov. 
ed before, that our troops, when well commanded, were far 
superior to the Freach troops. I never regarded the assertion 
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of that superiority asan empty boast, There were always rea- 
sons why our troops should be intrinsically better, and there 
‘was abundant experience to verify the theory. But, now, [ 
should imagine, it wil) be very difficult for the French, though 
masters of the press of Europe, to prevent that fact from being 
acknowledged all over the world, In this point of view alone, 
then, our success is of vast importance. ‘The victory, though 
not more glorious to the nation, is, in this as well asin other 
parts of its consequences, near and remote, of far greater ims 
portance to us than the victory of Trafalgar, which gave no new 
turn to the war, excited no great degree of feeling in the nations 
of Europe, and did not, in the least, arrest the progress of the 
French arms, or diminish their fame or that dread of those arms 
which universally prevailed. The consequences of this victo- 
ry will be, first, a thorough eonviction in the mind of every 
man in this kingdom, that the Freach, when met by us vpOR auy 
thing like equal terms, are pretty sure to be beaten, which con- 
viction will produce a confidence in our means of defeoce which 
did not unequivocally exist before, it will dissipate ell the un. 
manly apprehensions about the threatened invasion, and, of 
course, it will, in a short time, relieve the country, in great part 
at least, from the inconvenience and distress, which, in so many 
ways, arise from the present harassing system of internal de- 





fence. Svcondly, this victory, gained under such circumstaaces, 
will take off from that drea:', in which the French arms have 
been so long held in other nations, and particularly in the 
southern paris of Kurope. Thirdly, it will confirm the con. 
fidence of the Spaniards, will make them even bolder than they 
were, will make them despise as well as hate the French. 
Fourthly, it will not only diminish the military and pecuniary 
meaus of Napoleon, but will render him timid; it will make 
him hesitate ; it will fill him with apprehensions ; it will eneryate 
his councils ; the consequence of which may be his total over- 
throw ; particularly as his rigorous maritime and commercial 
regulations are so severely felt in all the countries under his 
control. Amongst the minar consequences of this victory (tak- 
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ing for granted that it will lead to the total evacuation of Portu- 
gal by the French) will be a speedy and bloodless settlement of 
our dispute with America, which is costing us something in 
precautionary measures. The American trade to Spaia and 
. Portugal was very great; and to trade thither now, as wellas 
with the colonies of those countries, we can, if they bchave well, 
give them leave. THE MERIT OF THE MINISTERS IN 
SENDING OUT THIS EXPEDITION, IN THELR PLAN 
OF OPERATIONS, IN THEIR CHOICE OF A COM. 
MANDER, AND IN EVERY PART OF THE ENTER. 
PRIZE, no man of a just mind will, whatever be his sentiments, 





in other respects, attempt to deny. They would, if the thing 
had failed, have been loaded with no small share of the blame ; 
it would, therefore, be the height of injustice to withhold from 
them their share of the praise. Indecd, it cannot be denied, that 
almost the whole of their measures with respect to foreign coun- 
tries, have been strongly marked with foresight, promptitude, 
and vigour, Their Orders in Council, against which Mr. Whit- 
bread, Mr. Roscoe, and the Barings, so bitterly inveighed, haec 
been one cause, and nota trifling one,of the events in Spain and 
Portugal, into which countries we would not have en- 
tered had not fhe people been with us,* and that the people 
were with us, arose, in a great part, from those despair-creat. 
ing effects which were produced by the Orders in Council, 
which orders they could not fail to ascribe to Napoleon, 
nor could they fail to perceive that, while he possessed 
their country, there was not the smallest chance of their being 
relieved from those effects. How false, then, have events proved 
to be the reasoning of Lord Grenville and Mr, Roscoe and Mr. 
Baring, that the Orders in Council would make us detested by 
alt the suffering nations, and would tend to strengthen the power 
of Napoleon over them! I could easily refer to the passage, 
wherein I contended, that the Orders in Council would naturally 
have the effect of shaking the authority of Napoleon in the 
conquered, or dependant, states, by producing unbearable dis- 





* He now says the people of Portugal are av much attached to the 
French as to'the English. 
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tress. I, indeed, wished for a stil! greater stretch of maritime 
power. I wished an interdict to be issued against all those not 
in alliance with us. I wished the whole world to be told, 
** As long as you saffer France to command all the land, Eng- 
** Jand will command all the sea, and from that sea, she will 
** permit none of you to derive any, even the smallest advan- 
“* tage, or confort.”” But, without this, the ministers really 
have done what they said they would do; they have biought 
things toa crisis ; they have got rid of that benumbing, death- 
like lingeriag, which had been the characteristic of our warfare 
for so many years ; and, tf they follow up their blows, it is not 
mpossible, that, after all the senseless admiration which has 
been bestowed upon speech-making ministers, we may see the 
conqueror of Europe, the king and queen maker, toppled from 
his stool by the Dake of Portland. Now is the time to recall 
the public attention to the doctrines of Mr. Whitbread and Mr. 
Roscoe. I should now like to sce, from the pen of the latter 
in particular, an essay on the wisdom of making peace in 1806, 
and another upon the moderation of Napoleon, both of which 
were the subjects of his dull pamphlet, I should like now to 
sce him attempting to convince the manufacturers, that (hey 
would have gained by a pace made in 1806, and that they 
would have enjoyed their gains in peace and safety. His dac- 
trines, luckily for the nation, did not prevail. The common 
sense of the people taught them that his doctrines were false- 
He could not make them see any prospect of real peace ; and, 
though the conqueror was still borne upon the wings of vietory ; 
though a refusal to submit to his terms was followed by a still 
greater extension of his power and of our danger, yet the nation 
said, * go on he must if he will, for, until the state of Europe 
be changed, Fngland cannot enjoy a moment's real peace.” 
By the measures of the present ministers, the great question, 
which every one was afraid to meet, was at once clearly put : 
can England exist independent,and io defiance, of all the civiliz- 
ed world, or can she not? This question the most interesting 
that ever was started, hasnow been decided, and for this de- 
cision, so glorions to us and to our, country for ever, we have 
to thank the men who are ut present in power 111% et 


“GO HIDE THY HEAD, APOSTATE™® ' 
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ODE TO Mr. W D. 











What! W———4d, art thou still coqaetting 
With wavering resolution ? 
Now with dame ANARCHY curvetting, 
Now ogling mistress Consrirurion ? 
Now inthe senate talking big, 
‘Thou wouldst be thought a staunch old whig ; 
Now humbly cringing in the city, 
An object of contempt and pity, ; 
Where snubb’d and growl'd at, 
And by the city t rs scowl’d at, 
To deprecate their furious ire, 
Theu gulpedstdewn thy words amain, 
And fearing they might rise again, 
A nauseous draught thou swallowedst to the 
Squire.* 





His cheek with deepest blushes dyed 
St.Stspuen view'd thee, as he cried, 

** Oh what a falling off is here! 

‘“‘ Behold, my W p takes the chair, 

** Warm from a Haberdasher’s breech, 

** And midst the Round-heads rises for a speech ! 
“ Ah, Sammy, thou would’ st work my ruin, 

** For mischief thou art ever brewing, 

*‘ Though thou would’st seem my friend to be, 
“And talk’st of degaciest to me 





* The patriot Brewer’s condact at the civic dinner ought never 
to be forgotten—having expressed rather less violent sentiments 
than suited his democratic associates, some dissatisfaction was 
expressed, upon which the Brewer must meekly and condescend- 
ingly sealed his recantation by getting into the chair and giving 
the health of Squire Waithman! = 
+ Vide his speech rélative to Mr. Yorke. 
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Ode to Mr. W—d. 


“ Yet, when to die thou thinkest fit, 
“ Bequeath me not thy politics or wit. 
“ The latter ne’er will make us merry, 
“It is not brilliant brisk o-p Sugerry, 
“ Pour'd sparkling from the flask ; 
“* But coculus indicus, and yeast, 
“ Frothy and foul—’tis Whitbread’ s best, 
* And savors of the cask.” 





“ Thy politics—O God forbid ! 

“ That in thy tomb they be not hid ; 
“ There let the heterogeneous mixture 
“* Become an inoffensive fixture ; 

«* Till breaks Creation’s golden chain! 
‘“« Time dies, and Chaos comes again.” 


*Twas thus the saint indignant spoke, 

(Believe me he was not in joke) : 

For who without a sigh can see 

A British senator like thee, 

Cringing and bowing, like a varlet, 

To that same painted Gallic harlot, 
That whiten’d sepulchre of sin, 

Who, while she outwardly displays 

A robe of innocence, betrays 
Corruption and disease within ? 


E’en Frenchmen fled the Syren’s arms, 

Disgusted with her bloated charms. 

Banish’d, the battered Haridan 

Thro’ all the stews of Europe ran, 

Till weak B———r the mischief found, 

And, with disgraceful fetters bound, 
Bow'd to the goddess Reason. 











Odeto Mr. Wd. 


Changing the name which erst she bore, 

He brought her to pollute our shore 
As Dame Rerorm or ———=n! 

Such is the harlot, such the cully, 

And swaggering Cossetr is her bully.. 

And canst thou, W p, be 60 mean, 

So abject, as to swell her train, 

And cast thy longing eyes upon her, 
Tho’ B——tt views with glances evil 
Thy flirting, jealous as the devil 

Lest thou his fay’rite w—-— dishonor ? 








The nation marks thee always snarling, 
And smiles to hear (like Yorick’s starling} 
Thy chattering noisy din ; 
* J can’t get out”—was still his cry ; 
In every speech, we hear thee sigh, 
“°F can't—I can't get in?” 


Thy brewery then dost thou disdain, 

And ’midst the nation’s golden grain 
Would’st be a hungry pecker ? 

If you'd, O Per-——l, secure 





This man’s support,———why make the Brewer 


A Teller of th’ Exchequer. 


But perhaps his aims are higher still, 
If clipt not his ambition’s wings ; 

Perhaps he sighs a throne to fill, : 
And would be one of Brentrorp’s k1ncs! 


O Sammy, you are much to blame, 
To put those angry fits on, 


His cheek, tho’ brass, should blush with shame, 


Who stains the seat he sits on. 
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’ Tho’ wrapt so closely in your cloak, 
Your motives even ideots smoke! 
The nation (tho’ you'd fool it,) 
Knows that you, envious mortal, try 
The British senate to decry, 
Because—you cannot rule it / 


POPELAOREAPELE GLEE OP 


COLONEL WARDLE, 





To the Editor of the Satirist. 
Sir, 

Tue following, among many others, were never yet pub- - 
lished, and I rather think will attract public curiosity. I 
cannot tell you how | came by copies, but be assured that 
i have seen the originals, and greater deception was never 
practised than upon that worthy man the doctor. As for 
the solicitor, 1 believe he regrets that he was the occasion 
of bringing such a patriot into parliament, but he perhaps 
thought well of his intentions, for he assisted him gratui- 
tously in all his proceedings ; and W-~, you see, wishes 
to be considered innocent by a man to whom it appears 
he owed every thing but his own folly and infamy. 


Letter from Colonel Wardle to his mend Mr. Corfield. 


DEAR CORFIELD, 

Orall the infamous swindling transactions that ever 
disgraced the courts, the one in question is the most so. 
suffice it to say at present that I do not stand indebted one 
guinea to Mr.-Wright the upholsterer, either for myself or 
for any other person. I never ordered a thing from him, 
or pledged my word for the payment of his bill, directly 
or indirectly, so help me G—! if I am called so to answer. 
Whether the D~of Y— is at the bottom of this I know 
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not; but this I know, that his old w——, Mrs. C. is, 
who to my surprize and astonishment, I find one of the 
most unprincipled swindlers that ever appeared in Lon- 
don; but to the point, and let what I have said bea secret— 
more when we meet. Pray do all that is needful in the 
morning. ‘This evening the enclosed* was delivered to 
me in my house by a person whosaid he came authorized 
to seize -my furniture to the amount of two pounds which 
he demanded. I paid him, andthe enclosed is his receipt; 
he told me unless I put in appearance to morrow morn- 
ing they were obliged to distressme for the full amount of 
the demand. ‘Thus stands the business, and I rest satis- 
fied you will secure the only point I ask,—a fair trial and 
security from further insult. To the former they never 
intend to come—the whole I know to be aninfamousat- 
tempt toextort money. The fact briefly is this, Wright 
is Mrs. Clarke’s upholsterer: he furnished her house in 
part before I knew her, the remainder since. : She wrote 
to say I ought to pay for her furniture after what she had 
done for the country; I laughed at her, and Mr. Wright has 
now sent me in a bill forthe amount of it above a thou- 
sand pounds, with a short note, saying, as he had supplied 
the things to me at ready money prices he expected 
prompt payment. 1 do not speak to the amount of the 
bifl with precision, for [ saw the attempt at fraud at .once, 
threw it by, and went on with my calculations on the sub- 
ject I was. engaged in; but I will look for it, and see you 
to-morrow about 40’clock in Great Coram-street. 

This attempt at imposition I fancy originated in the 
assistance a friend of mine affurded Mrs. C. some time ago 
(on her or her paramour Mr. Wright saying he.was much 
distressed and obliged to press her for the money) by get- 
ting a person toaccept her note for 5001. which when due 
he, my friend, was obliged to pay, as she pleaded inability. 





* The writ to compel his putting in an appearance to Wright's 
action. 2 
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416 Colonel Wardle, 


You have now all the matter before you. I repeat that I 
feel convinced it is a mere attempt at procuring money 
through the medium of threat, and that it never will be pro- 
ceeded on. Be silent as the grave, for reasons I will give 
you. : 

To James Corfield, Esq. I remain, 


56, Great Coram-street, Yours ever, 
Russebsquare. (Signed) G. L. WaRDLE. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


We received the preceding from an anonymous corre 
spondent (whom we request to accept our thanks) ; the 
packet alsocontained the copy of a letter from Dr. Met- 
calfe to Major Dodd, the greater part of which, however, 
relating to the private concerns of the writer, we do not 
think it would be either gentlemanly or fair to publish the 
whole, and we are unwilling that any document of this 
kind should be garbled. 

The originals of these curious productions we had pre- 
viouslyseen many months ago; but we did not then feel 
justified in publishing any partof their contents, as we 
had no authority to do so: having now obtained them 
in the manner before-mentioned, we do not hesitate to 
insert the letter of Colonel Wardle to his solicitor, which 
is only interesting in as much as it shows that the patriot 
wasdetermined, if possible, to dambug even his confiden- 
tial agent. Mr. Corfield was subsequently convinced, by 
the confessions of his guilty client, that the greater part 
of this epistle was absolutely false. But justice lias been 
done on its contemptible and degraded writer, and we trust 
it will not be long ere the illustrious victim ofhis accursed 
conspiracy will also receive substantial justice : 

«* The base, the cowardly assailant’s down, 
Restore the unfairly vanquished to renown !” 
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THE TRAITOR’S HYMN TO THE DEVIL. 


As it is sung in Newgate. 





No. I. 





Oh thou in whom I put my trust! 
Thou direst foe-man of the just ; 
Thou traitor’s firmest friend ! 
By all the lies thou bad’stme tell, 
By all my deeds approved in hell, 
Thy votary’s prayer attend, 


Il. 


Lo! I who pawn’d my soul tothee, 
Now bend again the suppliant knee 
Thy sovereign aid to crave. 
Scorn hoots me through my prison grates 
And nothing but contempt awaits 
Thine and Napoleon’s friend! 


Ill. 


Assist me, for without thy aid 
My evil-prophecying trade 
Will be in shame concluded. 
Even the school-boy taunting cries, 
“* False projhet, by thy boding lies 
We'll be no more deluded !” 
IV. 


Where wert thou, Satan, when our friends 
(Whom we both serve for private ends) 
_ Were driven helter skelter 
By Wellington, from post to post ? 
Why didst thou not afford our host 
Shoes, raiment, food and shelter? 


VOL. YIII. 3H 
































The Traitor’s Hymn to the Devil. 
| V. 
Had’st thou forgotten all the sneers, 
Contemptuous irony and jeers, 

Those bad’st thy servant write 
’Gainst those who prophecied, too true, 
What /Vellington would shortly do, 

And poor Massena’s flight ? 

VI. 
Oft times did I insinuate 7 
That direful would be England's fate, 
And hoped so too by Hell! 
*T would glad my soul, to hear her foe 
Had laid proud Britain’s army low, 
And see her sons rebel. 
VIL. 
Oh then, ifI deserve thy care, 
Dear Satan Gallia’s loss repair 
To speed thy servant's wishes ; 


Massena still, upheld by thee, . 
* May drive the English to the sea’ 
And make them food for fishes! 


VILL 
Then shall I triumph in my turn, 
Then shall my breast with rapture burn, 
While England’s tearsI see ; 
Then to my word all men shall bow, 
And those who dare to mock me now 
Shall then be mocked by me! 
3 Ce ae o- 
Only one other boon, thy slave 
Presumes, great prince of Hell, to crave! 
Let him no more provoke me 
Who, monthly, (d—— him !) what Dwrote, 
Ere sold to thee, crams down my throat, 
Or else, by Styx! he'll choak me! 








Clerical Delinguents. 


X. 


Vouchsafe these favours, and I'll pray. 

To thee thrice each returning day 
Before the drop (thy altar,) 

But if thou shouldst refuse me—I 

Will cheat Jack Ketch, and boldly tie 
Around my neck his halter. 





PLE PL OP FF 


CLERICAL DELINQUENTS, 





Tue following brief epistle was left at our office early 
in the present month ; we think it entitled to more notice 
than that which is usually given toadmonitory hintsin our 
address to correspondents. | 


To the Editor of the Satirist. 
MR. SATIRIST, 

Before you insert any more papers under the head of ‘ Cle. 
rical Deliuquency,’”’ I would submit (o your perusal the 262d 
No, of the Spectator. Although I admire the general tenor of 
your publication, yet at a time when the increase of methodism 
and other new-fangled doctrines threatens the total subversion 
of the established church, it surely behoves every man who has 
theinterest of his country at heart, to promote, as far as his 
limited powers will extend, that proper respect we all owe 
and which is so justly due to our spiritual pastors, instead of 
sipping the very foundation of our religion by holding them 
forth tothe publi, as objects of ridicule. 

I am, Mr. Sart. 
Your most obedient servant, 
MopeRaror, 


COMMENT. 
With advice evidently sd well intended, it would have 
been impossible to beout of humour, even if we disagreed 
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‘ia tuto, with respect tothe sentiments which it conveyed ; 
but as we cordially assent to most of the writer's observa- 
tions abstractedly, we cannot but feel obliged by his friend- 
ly communication. ‘To that part of it, however, which 
though expressed in mild and gentiemanly . language, 
can only be considered as arraigning both our prudence 
and our justice, we feel compelled by that daty which we 
owe to our own characters to reply —Moperator refers 
us to No, 262 ofthe Spectator, the motto to which begins 
thus : 
«© My paper flows from no satyric vein {” 


How a paper which accords with such a declaration as 
is contained in this line can be applicable toa work, of 
which the very name implies that Sadire is its principal ob- 
ject, we are ata losstoimagine: perhaps our correspon- 
dent would call our attention to the following passage :— 
“ When I draw my faulty character, I consider all those 
persons to whom the maliceof the world may possibly ap- 
ply it, and take care to dash it with such particular cir- 
cumstances as may preventall such ilinatured applications, 
If I write any thing on a black man Lrunover in my mind 
all the eminent persous in the nation who are of that com- 
plexion : when I place an imaginary name at the head of 
acharacter, 1 examine every syllable and letter of it, that 
it may not bear any resemblance to one that is real.—I 
know very well the value which every man sets upon his 
reputation,and how paiaful itis to be exposed to the mirth 
and derision of the public—and should therefore scorn to 
divert ny rcalerat the expence of any private man.” 

Such mught have been the conduct of aman more 
anxious to obtain the applause of all men (good and bad) 
and to avoid creating enemies, than to castigate and ex- 
pose vice.—S.ch is not, and neyer will be, the conduct of 
the SATIRIST.—Grcat as is our respect for our readers, 
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our object is not so much to “ divert them” as to excite in 
their bosoms an abhorrence of infamy, by exhibiting the 
naked deformities of the infamous. 

The portraits of “ Clerical Delinquents” which have 
been exhibited in tne Satirist were drawn by a correspon- 
dent, of whom we know as little as we do of those whose 
likenesses he has attempted todelineate ; we haye,however, 
been given to understand from good authority, that he is 
a very respectable inhabitant of the county of Nottingham : 
we are ignorant even of the names of those who sat for his 
pictures, and if they in any degree resemble their portraits, 
we hope to God that we shall for ever remain ignorant of 
their persons : if the likenesses be not correctly drawn no 
one can be injured, for no person will discover whom they 
were intended to represent—and if they are, can any man 
of Moprerartonr’s apparent good sense contend that the 
exhibition of their individual deformities tends to bring 
into contempt and ridicule the whole sacred. profession of 
which they may be unworthy members ?—If we were to 
reprobate the drunken propensities and the political pro- 
fligacy of Mr. Henry Clifford, ought we therefore to be 
considered as libelling all the gentlemen of the bar >— 
When we say that Cobbett is an apostate, a |——r,anda 
** * * * *, does our assertion imply that every public 
writer isa scoundrel? Or have we, by convicting this mis- 
creant of the most disgraceful falsehoods and of the most 
infanious conduct, andby holding him up to contempt and 
derision, degraded the literary profession? Unless Mo- 
DERATOR is prepared to answer these questions in the af- 
firmative he cannot justly accuse us of having (evev wnin- 
tentionally) published a single line tending todiminish the 
respect which is due and which we hope will ever be paid 
to the collective body of our orthodox clergy ; for whom 
we have the highest reverence,—It is true that some of our 
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correspondents (and we hope they will attend to this 
hint), have occasionally been rather too general in their 
application of particular examples ; but unléss their com- 
munications were committed to the press. previously to 
having undergone our personal revision (which, owing to — 
pressing engagements, has in, a few, but a very few in- 
stauces,been the case) this has always been corrected; and. 
our friend MopeRrator may rest assured that he cannot be 
more anxious than ourselves tosupport the established re- 
ligion, and to promote the public respect for its worthy | 
spiritual teachers ; and we conceive that the most effec- 
tual means of doing this is to expose and castigate “ Cle- 
rical Delinquency.” 


SPELL ELSE PP POPE OLOPOP 
‘ 


WOBURN TEMPLE. 


ee 


Mr. Sat. 

I was a short time since upon a visit in the neighbour- 
hood of Woburn, of course was eager to see the abbey. : 
At the end of the green-house is a temple dedicated to 
iberty and patriotism. Over the door is a Latin inscrip- 
tion: withinare the busts of Fux, Lauderdale, &c. In conse- 
quence of the inscription I entered the temple uncovered, 
but upon recognizing the busts of only one party, my hat 
was immediately replaced upon my head. In my opinion 
a temple of this kind ought not to be confined to any one 
party, age, or country ; and under this impression I wrote, 


ere 1 quitted the place, the following extemporary lines, 
addressed to Liberty. 


Before thy fane when first I gazing stood, 
And view'd the tribute to the wise and good; 


When first thy proud recess my footsteps press’d, 
High beat my heart, exulting heav'd by breast. 





en Dee ERD St CRO 



































Epigram on Col. Wardle. 


Lowly I bow’d—for here, this crowd among, 
Hop’d I to greet a patriotic throng ; . 

Men, who ’mid dangers in their country’s cause, 
Rever'd theirking, his conscience. and the laws. 
But vain the hope! can patriot hearts obey, 
Where faction triumphs with despoticeway ? 
Forgive, blest power, should indignation rise, 
And view the temple with athwarted eyes. 

Is this the spot for Liberty alone? 

Is this thy temple, this thy only throne? 

Shall millions, warm’d with patriotic glow, 
Before thy shrine with adoration bow, |, 

Forbid it, Heaven! o’er all my country smile, 
Let Freedom's temple be Britannia’s isle ! 





AGRICOLA. 
Southampton, 


POLPPL LALO PLLPPOCOLED 


_ EPIGRAM 
On Colonel Wardle’s having taken Eden Honse, Paradis¢-row,Chélsea. 


Oxp Adam, ’tis said, and his frail consort Eve, 

Were doom’d, for their mortal transgressions, to leave 
The Garden of Eden and Paradise glory,———__ 

As holy writ faithfully tells the sad story ; 

But Wardle has proved, that, in our modern times, 
This is not the case with political crimes ; 

For long having wandered, not daring to stop, 

Or in James-street, Blackheatb,or the snug jelly-shop,* 
He is settled at last (let all people know) 


In ahouse, yclept Epen, in Paradise-row / 








* Col. W. sojourved some time at Tomlini’s jelly-shop. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We will thank our friends to address their communica- 
tions to the Satirist office, West side of St. Clement's 
Church-yard, Strand, 


We have received a variety of communications relative 
to MR. HARRY PHILLIPS’S instructions to the editor 
of the DAY newspaper. Our only motive for postpon- 
ing further observations on this subject till next month, 
is to afford ourselves an opportunity of ascertaining the 
real facts of the case, for we consider not only the honor 
of Mr. P. but the credit of the public press to be involved 
inthe event. 


FIDGET has no occasion to be uneasy. 
HELL-FIRE DICK is too warm. 


LIGHTNING has nothing dridliant in his communica- 
tion, in which we have not discovered a single flash of 
wit. 


¢ 


ANACREONICUS has chosen a very unapplicable 
signature-ehis Essay on Drunkenness appears to have 
been written in sober sadness. 


Want of room prevents us from expressing our thanks 
individually to our numerous other correspondents. 
































REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





FLAT JUSTITIA ! 


ET om 


Travels in the South of Spain; in Letters, written A. D. 
1809 and 1810. By William Jacob, Esq. M. P. F. R.S. 
Ato. 


‘Tuoucn the age of miracles is said to have gone by,vet 
the present period has been chequered with events which 
in the early ages of human history would have been con- 
sidered as little less than meracu/ous. Amongst these, must 
we note that simultaneous opposition of the various pro- 
vinces of Spain to the perfidious tyranny of France and 
her self-created emperor; an opposition so unthought of, 
so completely contrary to any expectations which even 
the most sanguine could have formed on abstract reason- 
ing, but which, when once begun, was hailed by all those 
acquainted with the Spanish characterand the topography 
of the country, as the «lawn of a glorious day; and the 
rapidity of whose motion, like the electric shock, caused 
it to be felt at the same instant of time at each extremity 
of the body politic, whilst the observer,unable to mark the 
progressive steps which led to the universal explosion, and 
seeing only the immediate effect, without the intermediate 
steps connecting it with the first cause, was obliged to 
confess the short-sightedness of his political sagacity, and 
refer it at once to that great and just cause, at whose will 
empires rise and fall, and whose high behests the wicked 

VOL. VIII, JI 
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and the good are alike, though with different motives, 
striving to perform. 

That events, thus soaring beyond the reach of human sa- 
gacity, may be, in some measure, considered as miraculous, 
we may venture to assert, without being accused of either 
superstition or enthusiasm: nor do we hesitate at the same 
time to affirm that Britain herself produced at that period 
an instance perhaps even more miraculous ; an instance 
which the future historian must strongly reprobate if he 
wishes to preserve any credit for accuracy with posterity. 
Will it be believed at some future day(for even now,though 
witnesses of the fact, we scarcely can believe it) that whilst 
regenerated Spain was kindling her torch of resistance at the 
heaven-descended fire, whose embers were still burning on 
the sacred alter of genuine liberty, her generous efforts 
were viewed with sullen apathy by those who called them- 
selves the patrio(s of Britain; that these men with their 
boasted blaze of talents were actually stumbling in the 
dark over the mizhty policy of the French emperor; and 
that one of them ina sixpenny letter had the unblushing 
hardihood to reconimend a negociation for peace, at the 
very moment when every truly patriotic heart in Britain 
was anxious to eucourage the sacred resistance both by 
word and deed? It liappens unfortunately however that 
we have too many reasons to believe this anomaly in pa- 
triotism! It was not at the commencement of the gallant 
efforts of Spain alone, that this miracle took place—as both 
the speeches and the writings of the party have been 
invariably calculated to damp domestic ardour and to 
destroy foreign contidence ; whilst aggravated statements 
of ruined resources, and gloomy predictious of future re- 
verses, have alike tended to encourage our implacable foe 
to prosecute hishell-born warfare, and to prompt the pub- 
lic voice at home to adisapproval of that system which in 
the last short moath has produced such glorious results. 
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If despondency, or the attempts to produce it, ought 
thus to be deprecated, we must at the same time lament 
that a misjudging enthusiasm has too often, when its ex- 
pectations were unfulfilled, led to the same consequences. 
A great mass of the population of Britain have judged of 
Spain, as if Spain and Britain were the same; and finding 
‘that Spain had done so much, they have been too often 
tempted to despair of her ultimate success, because she 
had not done more. ‘Those however acquainted with the 
nature of the country and the disposition of the people 
have had very different ideas; and we are now happy to 
say that those who ere not, may from the work before us 
acquire that portion of information which will lead them 
to view the affairs of the peninsula through a more rational 
medium. In this work, Mr. Jacob professes to give the 
substance of letters written to his friends during his recent 
excursion to the southern parts of that country, with such 
alterations since his return as were necessary to render 
what was originally intended for private atiusement not 
totally unworthy of public perusal. In this we think he 
has succeeded, by giving us a lively narrative,interspersed 
with political observations, which whether written at the 
moment or since his return to his native country, cannot 
fail of being considered as judicious, by those whose party 
principles do not blind them to every excellence which is 
not on theirown side. He disclaims ail boasts of superior 
sagacity, and observes that the traces of national character 
are so strongly marked in the inhabitants of Spain, that 
few Lnglisiumen who havevisited that country would find 
much difficulty in delineating its prominent features; at 
the same time, we are sorry we cannot agree with him, 
when he says that whatever opinions we may entertain with 
respect to domestic politics, we al/ unite in admiring the 
@iforts of the Spanisl people in their attempt to liberate 
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themselves from oppression; and that we add join in re- 
specting the manly firmness with which, after repeated 
reverses, they continue to resist their invaders, and in ex- 
ecrating the government which has so grossly abused their 
confidence, and in fervently wishing their ultimate freedom 
and happiness. 

This however we deny—absolutely deny—we do not 
all join in these views and wishes, for we are convinced 
that the men who have invariably predicted disgrace and 
defeat, can neither wish for success nor glory in victory ; 
circumstances which must hand them down to posterity 
as false prophets, or perhapsas something worse. 

We all recollect the clamour and invective thrown out 
against Marquis Wellesley atthe time of his mission to 
Spain, and the broad assertions both in parliament and 
out of it, that the Spaniards could never be the cordial 
friends of England after the aflair of the capture of the 
Spanish frigates, &c. &c. &c, It appears, however, that a 
cordiality towards the British nation, not only does exist 
atthe present day, but did soat the very commencement of 
Spanish resistance. Mr. Jacob tells us, that ‘‘ the arrival 
of this celebrated nobleman at Seville produced an extra- 
ordinary sensation, a sensation certainly neither prepared 
nor fostered by the body to whom he was sent,” (and 
therefore the more gratifying) ‘* whose narrow souls 
were jealous of his character, and apprehensive lest his 
powerful talents should detect and expose their contract- 
ed policy and futile projects.” In this he alludes, to the 
temporizing Junta; but with respect to the Spanish) peo- 
ple, he remarks that “ all the respectable inhabitants of 
the city, among whom were many of those men whose 
information, patriotism, and energetic minds had planned 
and effected the first revolution, became the leaders on 
this occasion also, and conducted the triumphal entry of 
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the British minister. Seville was emptied of its popula- 
tiou, end the expecting crowds patiently endured without 
the city the heat of the sun, the privation of their meals 
and of their Siestu, and tranquilly waited from morning 
tili dusk, to welcome tue man whose high rank and dis- 
tinguished capacity were considered as pledges of the 
‘generous and disinterested monarch he represented.” 
‘Those who have witnessed the former apathy of the Spanish 
character, must be well convinced that motives more 
powerful than curiosity had awaked this strong interest 
respecting a British ambassador; but as, in another part, 
he gives us a case even more in point, we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of inserting it. Speaking of the 
various naval characters at Cadiz, he tells us that above all, 
“ dlviar, aveteran in the service, is zealous for the cause 
of his country, and rejoices in her union with England ; 
this officer commanded one of the four Spanish frigates 
which were interrupted before the war begun; he had pass- 
ed some years inSouth America in the course of his ser- 
vice, and was returning to Spain with his wife, his chil- 
dren aud his wealth ; when they met the British squadron, 
he was ina boat,returning from his commander,when his 
ship began to engage, and he soon saw the horrid spec- 
tacle of her explosion, and the destruction of all that he 
valued in life. He was carried prisoner to England ; and 
on a proper representation of his case to the government, 
every possible alleviation was afforded him ; his family 
Were irretrgevably gone, but his wealth was generously re- 
turned, and bis gratitude knows no bounds. He formed 
in England a matrimonial connection with a beautiful 
and aininble woman, whose conduct has been uncontami- 
nated by the pernicious influence of this voluptuous socie- 
ty. 
springing up, by observing that in the Spanish character 


” 


He further exemplifies this national cordiality, now 
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their generosity is great, at least as far as their means ex- 
‘tend, and that many Englishmen have experienced it in 
rather asingular manner. Heassures us, ongood autho- 
rity that immediately after the revolution, when the 
British first began to travel in the peninsula, many who 
had remained a few days at an inn, on asking for their 
bill at their departure, learnt to their great surprize that 
some ofthe inhabitants with friendly officiousness had 
paid their reckoning, and forbade the host tocommunicate 
to his guests the person to whose civility they were in- 
debted. Inan instance which fell under the author's own 
observation at Malaga, the parties felt hurt at the cwcum- 
stance, and strenuously urged the landlord to take the 
amount oftheir bill and give it to the person who had dis- 
charged it, but he resolutely refused, and declared he was 
totally ignorant of those who paid this compliment to 
Englishmen. Nay, he declares it was eyen common if 
our countrymen went to a coffee-house, or an_ice-house, 
todiscover,when they rose to depart,that their refreshments 
had been paid for by some one who had disappeared, and 
with whom they had not even exchanged a word. To an 
Englishman those things must nevertheless have been un- 
pleasant ; though aware, as Mr, J. observes, that such cir- 
cumstances must be attributed to the warm feelings to- 
wards Britain which were then excited by the universal 
enthusiasm ; still does be contend that they were the 
offspring of minds naturally generous and noble. 

With respect to the present national feeling, Mr. Jacob 
thinks nothing is more certain than that the Spanishnation, 
generally, is roused even to madness against France, and 
that few are to be found who would not. willingly plunge 
a dagger into the heart ofa Frenchman, whenever an op- 
portunity might offer; but then in developing their cha- 
racter, he explains that seeming paradox of their having 
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done so much, yet not having done more. He complains that 
in the early part of the revolution, there was no govern- 
ment, no ruling mind to concentrate their universal feel- 
ing. This however is less to be wondered at than lament- 
ed; and notwithstanding the meeting of the Cortes has 
. since taken place, we are still of opinion with him, that 
Spain, for the moment, wants a dictator more than a legis- 
lative government. Iv consequence of this, we have all 
seen, that whatever las heen done by the Spaniards has 
almost invariably been by individual effort, not by com- 
bined exertion; yet,says this judicious observer, “even 
should their armies be dispersed, and their strong towns 
taken, (events which [ anticipate) the invaders will be so 
far from conquest, thata warfare will commence of the 
most destructive species for France, and the most secure 
for Spain: then will those conflicts begin, in which indi- 
vidual exertion is every thing, and combination unneces- 
sary.” With respect to our future hopes of success in the 
peninsula, much must now depend both on the general 
state of the country,{and of the national character ; it is not 
a war which can be calculated by ancient or even by mo- 
dern tactics. Mr. J. tells us that “ there are few villages, 
or even solitary housesin Spain; almost all the people 
live in towns which are ata great distance from each other, 
and the fields consequently remain uncultivated, except 
_ in the vicinity of these towns: tothis may be added, that 
the Spaniards are frugal and moderate in their mode of 
subsistence—but the native valour of the people, their un- 
conquerable hatred of the invaders, their capability of 
enduring fatigue and hardship, and the inaccessible fast- 
nesses of the country, hold forth the best promise of a 
war which may ultimately terminate in the emancipation 
of the peninsula,” 

That this hatred to Gallic friendship must every day en- 
3 
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. crease there can be no doubt, when we contemplate’ the 
atrocities which have been recently committed; yet, 
strange to tell, there are people even im this country, who 
if they cannot deny or gloss over those enormities, will 
vet deprecate all mention of them, lest we should Aurt the 

feelings of the French; nay, we all recollect when Mr. Ja- 
cob in his place in the house alluded to the barbarity of 
their proceedings near Cadiz, in having driven ali the men 
from Port St. Mary's to work at the siege, and in marching 
all the women above ten years old into the French camp, an 
honourable and patriotic member is stated to have called 
him to order, and to have complained that such statements 
were i/libera/, and tended to excite rancour against the 
French!!! We trust in God, that such proceedings will 
always excite rancour in English breasts, and that our 
feelings will never be blunted either by such honourable 
speeches or by any other legal ingredients which brewers or 
their druggists can furnish! 

Mr. Jacob observes that it ts.a curious fact, though not 
generally known, that sugar has been one of the produc- 
tions of Spain for at least seven hundred -years; a fact 
proved by anArabian manuscript on agriculture of thedate 
of 1140, and which quotes another written in 1073. At 
present, in the neighbourlood of Malaga, native sugar may 
be bought for about 34s. per cwt. which is rather cheaper 
than the British sugars could be afforded there. 

As this article has already far exceeded: our intended 
limits, we shall now conclude with the teeters - quota- 
tion from the appendix. 


“ Are not we; is not Europe then, indebted to thy persever- 
ing habits, to the patriotic feelings, to the everlasting hatred of 
France, which animates the people of Spain? Does not the only 
hope of civilized man depend iu a great degree om that resist. 
ance to France, of whieh Spain bas exhibited the most perse- 
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vering, if not the most brilliant examples ? and if Spain should be 
couguered (for I should not consider the expulsion of the British 
army, the dispersion of her own regular troops, and thecapture of 
all her strong towns as a conquest) what prospect remains to 
the continent, but the lengthened continuance of that gloomy 
despotism which threatens to bury in darkness all that has cle. 
‘vated the character of man.” 

Yet, even in England there are Statesmen, who would 
leave Spain and Portugal to the tyrant’s grasp, and who 
coldly recommend economy in a cause, On which even 
the welfare of Britain herself, in a great measure de- 
pends ! 


Cobbett’s State Trials. 


Aas! poor Cobbett! finding his Register decrease in 
sale daily ; aud already reduced so much that it scarcee 
ly will pay his jail and other expences, has hit upon a new 
way of attempting “ to raise the wind,” almost as ingenious 
as his late endeavour to make people purchase the musty 
sets of his unsold Registers. 

Some time back he thought proper to affix his name to 
a new edition of the State Trials, to be published in parts, 
which he pledged himself to complete in much less than 
haif the time, which (as now appears by the following 
document) will elapse ere the work is concluded; a 
briefless barrister was accordingly hired to superintend the 
business, and in due time the first number appeared. 

Finding that owing to the enormous price which his 
thirst for “ pass Lucre” had induced him to demand, 
and from the hatred of every thing that bears his name, 
which now existsin the minds of all honest men, the 
greater part of the volumes which have been published 
still lie anouldering on the shelves of his bookseller’s 
shop, he has, within these few days, with the view of 
VOL. VIII. 3K 
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making them contiibute to relieve his present necessi- 
ties, sent private/y round.to the booksellers printed pro- 
posals, of which the following is a true copy : 


Cobbelt’s Complete Collection of State Trials, now publishing 
in quarterly volumes, at £1 115. 6d. per volume, in boards. 


A thirty-second share of the above work is offered to” (here 
the bookseller’s name was inserted in manuscript). ** It is now 
calculated that the work will extend to TWENTY-FIVE 
VOLUMES, nine volumes are already published: the tenth 
will be ready for delivery on or about the Ist of June next ; 
and the copy is in such a state of forwardness, that a volume 
may be regularly published every three months. The last vo- 
lume will consist egtirely of a general index, tables of con. 
tents, &c, &c. The plan has already been laid down, and the 
volume will be so proceeded in, as to be ready for delivery 
with the twenty-fourth volume. The work will continue to 
be printed by Hansarp, jun. of Peterborough-court, who 
has bestowed considerable pains and expence to insure the re- 
gular preceeding of it. The paper and print of the first nine 
volumes, including every expence for editorship, books, ma. 
nuseripts, prospectuses, advertisements, &c. &c. was 11s. per 
volume, The expence of the ninth volume was not quite 10s. 
per volume. The tenth will not be more, The purchaser of a 
thirty-second share will have to take 40 copies, volume 1 to 9 
at Ils, per volume. The price of a thirty-second share will be 
£150 which will entitle the purchaser to 62 copies of volume 
10 to 25 at paper, print, and editorship. To be settled by 
notes at 6, 9, 12, 15, and 18 months: but the credit will be 
extended to twenty-four months to the purchaser of two 
shares. Further particulars may be had of Mr. Wright, 5, 
Panton-square, Mr. Budd, 100, Pall Mall, and Mr. T, C. 
Hansard, Peterborough-court, Fleet-street. An answer is 
requested, on or before Wednesday neat, the 24th instant. 

April 20th, 1811. 
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This is pretty well, reader, isn’t it? Any person who 
will consent to pay £150 to Mister Cobbett, may be 
allowed to have 40 copiesof vol. 1 to 9 (provided he purcha- 
ses them at their intrinsic value) of a work awhich is abso- 
lutely mouldering for want of customers,and, in addition, 
to have the privilege of obtaining 62 copies of the future 
volumes on similar advantageous terms ! ! /—Is it probable 
that,many fools will be found to whom they can resell 
the work at the enormous profit of a guinea per volume, 
which Mister Cobbett’s fiberality to the public las indu- 
ced him to put upon it---It appears, that,when completed, 
this edition of the State Trials will cost the private par- 
chaser no lessa sumthan THIRTY-NINE POUNDS, 
SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIX-PENCE!!! 

Under these circumstances it must be gratifying to the 
public, to find that additional volumes to the old roxto 
edition are about to be published, which will contain all 
the new matter of Cobbett’s edition, and numerous and 
most important documents which he cannot obtain. 


On the Powers and Duties of Juries, and on the Criminal 
Laws of England.—By Sir Richard Phillips.—Sher- 
wood, Neely and Jones, Paternoster-row, 1811. 


Tre knight having Aimself in divers newspaper para- 
graphs, which cost him at least ten shillings and sixpence 
each, congratulated the public on the joyous occasion of 
“ Sir Richard Phillips's having resolved to favor them with 
an ‘essay on the duties of jurymen,” we waited with due 
anxiety for its publication, not doubting that we should 
derive great instruction from the pen of “ the ceakest man 
that ever was suffered to walk the streets without a teader,”’¢ 





+ See the attorney gencral’s and Lord Ellenborough’s sperches 
on the trial, Sir J. Carr 0. Messrs. Vernor, Hood, and Sharpe. 
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Our anxiety has at length been relieved, and we hasten to 
pay all due attention to this astonishing effort of the 
most egregious knight that ever had his honors blazoned 
in the London Gazette. 

Aware of Sir Richard’s unostentatious disposition, and 
ofhis innate modesty, we were not surprised to find the 
following paragraph in the second page of his preface : 


‘© The author undertook the task during A LATE short 

cessation of his privale concerns ;”’ : 
(an elegant mode this of alluding to an existing bank- 
ruptcy ;) 
** as an employment which he hoped would not be without 
ifs uses ; and whatever may be the merits or demerits of the 
performance, he is persuaded that he cannot be charged with 
any want of honest intentions, or with any deficiency of zeal 
in the cause of which he has become the advocate!!!” 


Of course, after reading this rare instance of knightly 
ani literary modesty, we instantly felt convinced that the 
Roman poet was decidedly wrong when he asserted that 

Stulterum incurata pudor malus ulcera celat. 


Hor. Epist. Lib, I. Ep. 16. 


Those who imagined that notwithstanding Sir Richard’s 
character for “ over enterprize” (as delineated by his New- 
gate friend) he would, in the present instance, have con. 
tented himself with extracting from the gravest and most 
respected law authorities such information on the impor- 
tantsubject of juries, as would, if properly arranged,at once 
be interesting and useful, will probably feel somewhat dis- 
appoimted when they peruse the work before us. Indeed the 
knight manfully confesses himself above consulting or 
quoting the doctrines of such erroneous, capricious, and pre- 
Judiced authors, except when he has found himself suppor- 
ted by the opinions of respected oracles of the law.” That 
is to say,he disdained to receive instruction from theirwrit- 
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ings, and only quoted them when they coincided with him 
in opinions which he had previous/y formed. That we 
may not be accused of misrepresenting Sir Richard we 
subjoin his own words. 


** Our law books, and all works which treat on the relative 
powers of judges and jurors, being wholly the production 
of lawyers, who from habit, interest, pride or prejudice, assert 
the superior pretensions of their order, the author bas found all 
the just and natural rights of jurics enveloped in so much false 
reasoning and assumed practice, that be has drawn sparingly 
from such sources, but has recurred chiefly to first principles 
and to the statutes of the realm, except when he has found him- 
self supported, &c.’’—Pref. p, vi. 


Notwithstanding all this we are such inveterate crea- 
tures of habit, that we still feel inclined to prefer those 
explanations and constructions of * first principles and 
the statutes of the realm,” which have been given by the 


greatest and most learned lawyers to the reveries of “ the 
weakest man that ever was suffered to walk the streets 
without a leader.” 

We are by no means inclined to condemn Sir Richard’s 
work in toto: for although he professed in his preface to 
have drawn very sparingly from the works of others, we 
have found much valuable matter in the subsequent pages 
which we recollect to have seen in divers law authorities 
that we have been in the habit of consulting ; and,as he has 
rendered it more generally accessible, by compression, he 
is thus far entitled to our approbation ; but whenever he 
attempts to be original, whenever we meet with a sen- 
tence which is the genuine production of his own shallow 
brain, we discover all those marks of vanity, self-suffici- 
ency and obtrusive ignorance which rendered him, when 
he was cross-examined by theA ttorney-general,on the trial 
between Sir John Carr and Messrs. Vernor and Hood, the 
ridicule and contempt of the whole court. 
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We have here abundant tood for fun, but as we did not 
obtain the supply | the 26th of April, when our monthly 
banquet was almost «cucluded, we must postpone , serving 
up these good things ‘o our readers till the appearance 
of our next number, wien we venture to promise them a 
delicious treat ; and by thus pledging ourselves we cannot 
fairly be accused of vanity: for the viands are so plentiful 
and so rich, that they will require very little of our own 
sauce piquante ! 

The little time we have now left we shall employ in a 
serious examination of Sir Richard’s observations on the 
subjectof criminal prosecutions for libel, in which his igno- 
rance of the law is as remarkable as the wide difference 
between his precepts and his practice. 

He inserts, at fuil length, the act passed in the twenty- 
first year of the preseat king, entitled “ an act lo REMOVE 


Dou BTS, respecting the functions of juries in cases of LIBEL,” 
apparently for no other purpose than that of exciting 


doubts; for in his comments thereon, which he after- 
wards modestly informs us, “are the just, simple,” 
(simple enough God knows!) “ and intelligible principles 
of libel causes, and the clear and fair deductions from 
Mr. Fox's libel bill,” (re. 258) he betrays such a gross 
ignorance of the law, and even of the equity, of the sub- 
ject, and introduces matter so totally irrelevant, that we 
really should have been induced to believe the unfortu- 
nate knight had taken leave of. his senses, had we not 
known that he was the friend of Cobbett, the volunteer 
witness for Wardle, and, in short, a thorough-bred mis- 
chief-planning patriot ! 

Before we quote any of Sir Richard’s aphorisms, we 
shall state our own opinion, as to what ought to be the 
conduct of a GRAND suRyY, when an indictment for a 


libel is laid before,them. They should first reflect that 
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the very finding a true bill for this offence, subjects the 
party accused to a certain expence of at least one hun- 
dred pounds, provided the indictment is to be tried in 
the King’s Bench. The prosecutor has no one step to 
take after the bill is found, until the day of trial; all the 
expence is thrown upon the accused, who, though ulti- 
mately declared innocent, must expect no reimburse- 
ment. They should, therefore, when a private indivi- 
dual is the subject of the alledged libel, consider whether 
the matter thereof have a tendency to a breach of the 
peace at the time of the presentment, or whether it ever 
had such a tendency; for it is this tendency which renders 
it the subject of criminal prosecution! And indeed, a 
great law authority has observed, that “ a grand jury 
should not find an indictment for libel, unless the offence 
be of such signal enormity, that it may reasonably be 
construed to have a tendency to disturb the peace and 
harmony of the community.” (Jac. art. Libel). If the 
individual alledged to be libelled, is the only person like- 
ly to be injured, he ought to be left to his remedy by 
action. As Sir Richard Phillips has in a great measure 
adopted these sentiments relative to grand juries, it is 
but fair to quote him.’ 


“ A grand jury,” says he, ** should support their own. dig- 
nity, and the dignity of the jaws, by rejecting all bills ow tri- 
fling, ridiculous, and contemptible charges; and they ought 
never to suffer themselves to be made instruments fur support- 
ing private malice. It should be kept constantly in mind, that 
all indictments are at the suit of the king, for offeuces against 
his good goverument, or against the peace and security of the 
public.” pe. 88. 


All this is very well! but possessing such sentiments 
as these, how came this identical knight to have himself 
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preferred, in 1808, the most ridiculous bills of indict- 
ment {against the proprietors of the Satzrist) that ever 
were rejected with scorn by an indignant grand jary? 
Sir Richard was then in the plenitude of his mere- 
tricious glory and imaginary greatness; and we should 
have hoped from the preceding extract, that subsequent 
misfortune had taught him wisdom, had we not, in other 
parts of his book, discovered the most convincing proofs 
of his undiminished folly. We have not room for all the 
eleven “ practical observations,” as he styles them, with 
which Sir Richard has favoured the public on the sub- 
ject of libel; but we cannot refrain from presenting our 
readers with a few of them, from which specimen they 
may judge pretty accurately of the whole. 


OBSERVATION IV. 
‘¢ The author only is principal in the crime of libel, and 
whenever a printer or a bookseller are proven parties, they 
are only accessaries!”” vr, 252. 


OBSERVATION V. 
_ © The matter itself is evidence as to the intention of the au- 
thor; but mo verdict of guilty can, in reason on IN Law, go 
against the printer or vendor, on mere proof of their printiug 
or publishing, and without positive proof of malicious partici. 
pation,” Pp, 252. 








How must those who have any, even the least, acquaint- 
ance with the laws of their country, laugh at this proof 
of poor Sir Richard’s ignorance. That respected autho- 
rity, Mr. Serjeant Hawkins, in his “ Pleas of the Crown, 
Vol. I. Chap. 77. § 10, differs, at any rate, most mate- 
rially from this inspired commentator on our laws; his 
words are these : “Not only he who composes, or procures 
another to compose a libel, bat also he who publishes, 
or procures another to publish it, is liable to be punished 


» 
- 
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for it; and it is not material whether he who disperses 
a libel knew any thingof its contents.” We really think 
Serjvant Hawkins better authority than Sir Richard 
Phillips. There is a most important and recondite truth 
conveyed in 


OBSERVATION VII. 

‘6 Jf the writing charged be no libel, and therefore no 
crime, the jury need not enquire any further, but they are 
bound to pronounce a verdict of nora@uitty. If they decide 
that itis a crimival libel, which ought to be punished for the 
example of others, then tn the order of importance, they ought 
to be fully satisfied by the evidence, that the party accused was 
either the principal or author, or an accessary, as the printer or 
publisher.” Pp. 253. 


OBSERVATION VIII. 


‘¢ The third point relates to the criminal intention, and this 
consideration is of equal importance with the others. If the 
two first points are proved against a principal or author, that 
is to say, if the writing is criminal and deserving of punishment, 
ais an exanple to others, and if the accused is proved to have 
been its author, the criminal intention is generally to be in. 
ferred from the proven commission of the crime, and a verdict 
of guilty must follow of course.” Pp. 254. 


All this Sir Richard had told us before, in Observation 
V. only he then told us that the matter was always evi- 
dence of the intention; but the knight has long been ac- 
customed, in his days of prosperity, to train his hack au- 
thors in the art of book-making, and he appears, in his 
present work, to be resolved that no one shall have ocea- 
sion to exclaim, as far as regards himself, 


“ Quid facient domini audent cum talia fures °” 
VOL. VIII. 3 L& 
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OBSERVATION IX. 


** But the considerations are TOTALLY DIFFERENT in regard 
to an Accessany,” (Sir Richard, no doubt thinks it probable 
that he may himself some day Leone.) ‘* The writing may be 
a gross libl; it may be the most mischievous production ever 
published, and yet the printer er publisher may be free from 


all criminality”’ ». 254. 





From this we are led to suppose that Sir Richard him- 
self has been inthe habit of publishing divers works, and 
consequently, of pledging himself to the public, in his 
puffing advertisements, that they were most excellent, with- 
out even having condescended to ascertain the nature of 
their contents. If a bookseller chooses to publish any book 
without first examining its pages, he is, and ought to be, 
in law, responsible: and weshould be glad to know how 
any man can print a libel without reading it? The law 
on this subject we have before quoted in our remarks on 
his 5th observation, and as we do not wish to‘ spin out” 
our matter, we shall not repeat it here. We cannot, 
however, conclude without reminding our readers that 
it was against the printer and publisher, and not against 
the author, of rue Satirisr,that Sir Richard advised and 
compelled poor Ben. Tabart to bring his unfortunate ac- 
tions, in Ju/y 1808, and that it was against the same 
PART LES, that he himself preferred the bills of indictment 


which were thrown out by the grand jury. 


For the present, “sweet knight—adieu !” 
9 
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THEATRES. 


Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti ?—Hor. 





Opera House.—On Thursday the 25th instant was 
produced, for tie benefit of Madame Catalani, a new 
opera, entitled La Climene, written by M. Caravita. The 
plot is taken from the history of Spain, and has rather 
more of dramatie effect than is usual in those pieces which 
are brought forward at the Italian theatre. The following 
account of the fable, which is prefixed to the printed co- 
pies of the opera, will enable our readers to comprebend 
its nature : 

‘Sancho, King of Navarre, and Ferdinand, Count of 
Castille, had long been at war, when they resolved to de- 
cide their quarrel by a pitched battle. In the heat of the 
action the two princes met, they fought, aud the King of 
Navarre fell. 

*« By the mediation of the neighbouring powers, a peace 
was made between Ferdinand and king Garcia, son of the 
deceased Sancho, in the.articles of which was inserted a 
promise of marriage between [Ferdinand and Sare 0, 
daughter of the late King, and sister of Garcia (whom we 
shall call Climene, as being better adapted for setting to 
music.) 

‘“* Ferdinand went at last to Navarre, by which event 
commences the drama; and instead of bei«z made the 
happy bridegroom of Climene, was thrown into prison and 
loaded with chains. The treacherous behavivur of Garcia 
incensed Climene; she felt compassion for the captive 
prince, and love gradually arising in her breast, she deter- 
mined to procure his release. The plots of Climene, Elvira 
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and Thomas the keeper, to enlarge Ferdinand—and the ar- 
rival of Duarte, a Castilian general, for his deliverance, 
with other episodes—form the plot of the drama.” 

In criticising the productions at this theatre, we gene- 
rally confine our observations to the music andthe per- 
formers ; indeed it would be waste of time to enter into 
a critical examination of an Italian drama. 

The music of La Climene is by Signor V. Trento, and 
great part of itis entitled to very high commendation, 
A terzetto beginning‘ Fedes inviolabile, which was admi- 
rably sung by Catalani, Tremezzani and Naldi, towards 
the conclusion of the first act, was very effective. A 
scena consisting of a fine recitative and air, which were 
given with her usua! excellence by Madame Catalani, was 
delightful, particularly the latter—but the finest composi- 
tion in the opera is, in our opinion, the sublime prayer 
in the second act beginning “ Benigno Ciel.” 

Signor Cawvini who personated Garcia, is certainly an 
acquisition ; he wants power of voice, but sings in a good 
style; and in point of acting is only excelled by ‘Tremaz- 
zani and Naldi: the latter of whom never appeared to 
greater advantage than in the character of the prison- 
keeper, which he played in a most chaste and natural 
manner. 

Although we have expressed a favourable opinion of 
the music, we do not think it calculated to display the 
peculiar excelleacies of Madame Catalani: indeed we 
have seen both her and Tremazzani to much greater ad- 
vantage in other operas. 

Covent Garpun.—A new comedy called ‘ The Ex- 
TRAORDINARY Gazerrs, and written by Mr. Holman, 
was brought forward on Tuesday last at this equestrian 
theatre ; the characters of which, to our great. surprize, 
were all filled by ¢wv-/ezged performers. 
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The plot is but trivial—Lord de Mallory (Young) 
is betrothed by the whimsical will of an old grandfather 
to Lady Julia Sandford, (Mrs. H. Johnston), who refuses 
to marry him, from the recollection of his tyrannic tem- 
per when a boy. Oa hearing of his arrival from abroad, 
where he had been on duty as a soldier, she leaves De 
Mallory castle, and places herself under the protection 
of her cousin, Mr. Heartworth, (Munden) a plain 
country gentleman ofthe old school, whom she accome- 
panies to his house in the neighbourhood of the lakes : 
thither Lord de Mallory, indignant at being rejected un- 
heard and unseen, follows her, gets introduced under the 
name of his friend Major Clayton, (Barrymore,) (who 
had been to him while abroad,a sort of military as well 
as moral mentor,) and after having rendered himself in- 
teresting by saving a little Welch girl (Miss Booth) 
from drowning in this assumed character, wins Lady Ju- 
lia’s heart. 

Mr. Heartworth prepossessed in favour of the fictitious 
Major Clayton, from the handsome manner in which that 
name had been mentioned in the Extraordinary Gazetle, and 
having accidentally discovered their mutual Tove, offers 
Lord de Mallory Lady Julia’s hand. A scene of much 
interesting embarrassment ensues. Lord de Mallory dis- 
dainsto be accepted only for the character he has assumed, 
and yet knows not how to refuse the hand of the lady 
in whom is comprised all his happiness : he accidentally 
lets drop the name of Lord de Mallory, both the other 
parties start ; Heartworth in a dignified and distant . man- 
ver tells him that ‘* Lord de Mallory has no business 
there ;” andthen good humouredly whispers him, that 
‘* if re is acquainted with Lord de Mallory, to cut the 
counexion ;” he concludes with pressing the supposed 
major's hand, and at the same moment emphatically ex- 
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claiming, “ d n Lord de Mallory.” The embarrassed 
peer seems inclined to appeal tv the lady; she quickly 
confirms the statement of Heartworth, by observing that 
** having purchased her freedom of election by the loss of 
fortune, Lord de Matlory’s name can have no influence 
with her.” Received only as Major Clayton, rejected in his 
own person, the wavering lover after a struggle rejects 
Lady Julia’s hand, and abruptly withdraws. Lady Julia 
is again summoned back to Mallory castle to clear her 
character from the unjust insinuations of Lady de Mal- 
lory (Mrs. Weston), ‘The dramatist then exerts his pri- 
vilege, by bringing about an explanation between all par- 
ties. Lord de Mallory marries’ Lady Julia, and Major 
Clayton is rather unnaturally waited to Eilen Meredith, 
(Miss Booth) whose father, then a serjeant, had pre- 
served the majot’s life in battle by the sacrifice of his own. 
The principal source of entertainment in this comedy is 
the wellconceived and ludicrous embarrassment of some 
of its situations, and the frequent occurrence of equivoque. 
Mr. Fawcett performs a sort of compound of the cha- 
racters of Dr. Pangloss, Caleb Quotem, aud Lenitive, and 
he personates it with h.s usual felicity ofcomic talent. In 


the hope of preferment trom extending his connexion, he 


introduces the fictitious major{whom he had that moment 
seen for the first time) as Ais particular friend, to Heart- 
worth, who soon after requests the doctor to give lady 
Julia an account of his friend the major’s achievements at 
Seringapatain, which had been blazoned forth in the Mr. 
traordinary Gazette—a dilemma consequently ensues—he 
knows nothing of the action alluded to, while Heartworth 
is described as “ knowingevery Gazette by rote.” The 
ardour of Licartworth induces him, in consequence of the 
doctor's hesitation, to relate all the circumstances himself 
as they were detailed in the Gazette--Sur/a// takes advan- 
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tage of this, and repeats all his words after him ; which, in 
the heatof hisrecitation he does not discover, but sup- 
poses that the dgctor is equallyperfect in the story as him- 
selfjand thus poPtormer escapes detection— this scene was 
very animat@d aud most admirably performed. 

Our readérs will easily perceive from this sketch thut 
there is nothing extraordinary either in the p/ot or cha- 
racters---The first act is most lamentably dull, but the 
three succeeding ones were by no means deficient in spi- 
rit and stage effect. The fifth, however, is very heavy 
and long ; the conclusion is unnecessarilyprotracted, after 
the audience have become perfectly acquainted with the 
denouement.—This is a great dramatic defect, but Mr. 
Holman’s comedy has a greater, the characters are often 
very awkwardly introduced, and they generally appear to 
quit the stage merely because they have nothing farther 
to say: consequently their ertés are very ineffective.--- 
Mv xpen played the honest warm-hearted old gentleman, 
who has every ‘Gazette Extraordinary’ by rote,with great 
chastity and effect. Jones is certainly improved, and 
was deservedly applauded in Sir Harry Aspen: we must, 
however, hint to this gentleman, that men of fashion are 
vot in the habit of appearing in ful/ dress at all times of 
the day; and that although a pair of white silk stockings 
may display the calves of his legs to great advantage, and 
a pairof white kerseymere breeches be equally becoming 
to other parts of his figure, they are not adapted to a morp- 
ing’s lounge;neither is a flat hat,whether carried under the 
arm or onthe head, a very effectual machine for protecting 
the wearer's visage from the beams of the scorching sun, 
orfrom ‘‘ the peltings of the pitiless storm!---Mr. Young 
played Lord de Mallory as he does every thing, with 
great judgment; but why such an unmeaning every-day 
character was given to him we are at a loss to imagine 
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‘Brunton, who God knows is no very stupendous ge- 


nius, was fully competent to the part, and we do think 
that the managers are extremely culpable for having 
given it tothe best performer in their theatre.---What 
can be their motive for such injustice? Ifit be not either 


jealousy or partiality, we hope Mr. Kemble will prove © 


the contrary by appearing in the character of the Ghost in 
Hamlet, or as one of his grave-diggers, 

We understand there is a magnificent equestrian drama 
in preparation,in which the horses are to do almost every 
thing except the speaking of the prologue and epilogue, 
which Mr. Monk Lewis (the author) has in vain endea- 
voured to adapt to their capacities. = 

We have no doubt but the steeds will have a great 
run. Indeed, it now appears that their stage can't ga on 
without Aorses, which the gentlemen of the whip club’say 
is not at all surprising ; for the Reading stage,which some 
of them occasionally drive,has long been in a similar pre- 
dicament ! 

The opera of “ the AMERICANS” was produced at the 
LYCEUM too late in the month to be noticed in our i pres 
sent number. 

No other novelty has appeared at this theatre since 
our last. 


April 29th, 1911. 
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COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 





Non nostrum TANTAS componere lites !/—Hor. 


Who shall decide when vocrors disagree ?—Popk. 


1. An Inquiry into the Claims of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, to the Countenance and Support of Members 
of the Established Church ; by the Reverend John Hume Spry. 

‘¢ This little pamphlet so candidly and so judiciously consi 
ders the effects likely to be produced on the christian world by 
the claims of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and so 
clearly establishes the impolicy of an indiscriminate surrender 
to those claims, that we feel a more than ordinary interest in 
recommending it to the serious attention,” &c. ‘** This re- 
spectable author,” &c. ‘* There are several interesting re- 
Slections,’”’ &c. ‘* There follow some very sensible remarks,” 
&c. ‘* The various ways in which the influence of the dis- 
senters is extended under the constitution of that society, are 
ably shewn in this. pamphlet ; which offers some important cau- 
tions,” &c.——Antijacobin Review. 

‘* Respecting this production, it would be kindness to the 
individual and his cause, to maintain a profound silence. There 
isso much dliberal suspicion, narrow prejudice, and arrogant 
dogmatism ; so much incorrect statement (to use the gentlest 
word) in point of fact, and sucha total absence of all the symp- 
toms which usually accompany the exercise of an enlarged un- 
derstanding, a refined taste, delicate feelings, and christian 
charity ;” &c.—KEclectic Review.* 





* This last extract is taken from an elaborate article which the 
Eclectic Review has just finished, consisting of a violent attack on 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge 5 a sort of knowledge, 
indeed, in which the Eclectic reviewers do not at alldeal. The early 
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2. A few Remarks, explanatory of the Motives which guided 
the Operations of the British Army daring the late short Cam. 
paign in Spain ; by Brigadier-General Henry Clinton. 

Observations on the Movements of the British Army in 
Spain, in Reply to the Statement lately published by Brigadier- 
General Henry Clinton ; by a British Officer, ‘ 





part of their remarks on the present occasion, is distinguished by the 
following pathetic speculation : ‘* If it were possible to recoyer that 
original grain of wheat, which we may suppose to have enfolded the 
vital nourishment, and indeed the embryo being of almost the whole 
Auman race, it would produce far stronger emotions in a contemplate 
mind, than the brightest gem that ever enriched a museum or adorned 
acrowe. And it is with asimilar but sub/imer feeling that we reflect,” 
&c.—The sublimity of this thought is quite equalled by its originality, 
ease, and beauty, We have before spoken of the long rigmarole 
introductions which the Eclectic reviewers are in the habit of prefixing 
to what they calltheir criticisms: we sball here present our readers 
with one choice specimen of these ; taken from the Number for Ja- 
nuary 1809; aud then have done with the subject, as we despair of 
ever seeing this surpassed. The article in question sets out thus: 
'* Next to the inconceivable variety of forms and substances that con- 
stitute the material universe, there is nothing in nature more wonder- 
Ful than the diversityamong things of the same species. Perhaps no 
smo blades of grass, no two grains of corn, were ever entirely alike. 
The leaf of an oak is a familiar object, ofelegant and simple construc- 
tion: nevertheless we may almost safely affirm, that since the ¢reation 
no two oak-leaves ever so nearly resembled each other, that they could 
pot easily have been discriminated on comparison, To the mind even 
of an archangel it might be impossibleto form an intelligible idea of the 
sum of such leaves that have beea produced in the world, weré their 
number recorded before him: yet far more dificult of comprehension 
is the fact which we assume, and which we “believe, that cach unit 
of that sum would represent a certain leaf which had been marked by 
some peculiarity that distinguished it from all the rest. Ifinso smal? a 
compass, and so slight asubject, there be an endless diversity of charac- 
ter (for shape, size, and colour may be said to characterise foliage), 
offer greater variation from one general standard must the human 
countenance be susceptible, since it is composed of many features’ 
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“¢ We cannot but respect the motives of brigadier-general 
Clinton, although his reasons rather excite pity than beget con- 
viction. This very impolitic and conrusep publication,” 
&c.—Antijacobin Review. 

** General Clinton furnishes maferial evidence aud explana. 
tions,” &c. ‘* Khe person calling himself * a British Officer,’ 
attacks, somewhat InremPreRATeLyY, the candid aud bisTINCT 
narrative of general Clinton; and with a preposterous assu- 
rance,” &c.—LEilinburgh Review. | 

“© The second of these publications is a TEMPERATE and 
well-written reply to the statement of general Clinton.”— 
Universal Magazine. 





the meanest of which is incomparably more curiously designed and 
mere exquisitely wrought than the leaf of atree. Faces ate ovtEn se 
‘palpably akin, that they at are rims remind us the one of the other, 
and occasionally mi:lead us with respect to personsof whom we have 
an imperfect knowledge ; but assuredly there were never two visage’ 
so equal (to use a geometrical term), that if placed together, and exa- 
mined by an eye connected with an intellect above an ideot's, they would 
not have been found dissimilar in everyline. The mind of man is in- 
finitely more complex than his countenance, and capable, therefore, 
of modification in an infinitely higher degree. 1t is the noblest work on 
earth of that Being who madeall things according to his own plea 
surc, and who tyade every species, not only more generally distinct 
‘from the other, Uyt more individually distinguishable, as they rose 
in dignity:in the order of creation, Two plants of the same kind are 
more unlike eacl. other than two pieces of clay, two animals than two 
plants, two minds than two animals. Now every thing in nature 
- which can be perceived by our senses, ie necessarily circumsuribed 
.withia aline of impassable variation that determines its period, ite 
form, and its dimensions. It is physically impossible for an acorn to in- 
crease to the size of a gourd, for a butterfly to live a Aundred years, or 
for a human body to grow in the shape of a tree.""—This, with above a 
page and a ha /f more of such stuff, forms the introduction to a review 
of ———~ what, for aducat?————a volume of Jfr. Crabbe's 
poems! 
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3. Essays, explanatory and experimental, upon a few select 
Passages of Scripture ; by Stephea Lowry, M. D. 

*¢ This work strenuously contends for the grand doctrines 
of cunistianity, and manifests a very devotional spirit.’”— 
Eclectic Review. 

“© We confess our surprise at meeting with Dr. Lowry in 
the character of arank metuopist ; an enthusiast more flighty 
if possible, than the German baron himself, that prince of 
visionary religionists. Prefixed tothe volume is a respectable 
list of subscribers ; the gteater part of whom, we presume, 
subscribed rather from a motive of charity, than from any sen- 
timeat congenial with the raving professor of spiritual experi- 
ences.”—Antijacobin Review. 


4. A Dane’s Excursion in Britain; by J. A. Anderson. 

‘© These little volumes contain a good deal of amusing chit- 
chat; and will reward the perusal of the lovers of light and 
desultory reading, much better than many of the sentimental and 
slipslop performances of the present day.””—Critical Review. 

‘¢ These two little volumes contain some lively and enter. 
taining remarks. ‘The writer candidly puts his name to his 
work ; which indeed, ona cursory perusal, itis our opinion 
that he will have no occasion to repent. He seems exceedingly 
well acguainted with English manners, our language, and with 
our dest classical authors, Ue has communicated some enfer- 
taining anecdotes ; and the narrative is far better worth peru- 
sel than the aumberless ephemeral productions,” &c.—British 
Critic. 

‘* A performance more entirely uninteresting, it has sel- 
dom been our fate to peruse ; and why it should have been 
inflicted on the public, isa question we are not at leisure to 
determine. The * excursions’ of ‘ a Dane’ are made up for the 
most part of fr sles so perfectly insignificant, as no sane En- 
glishman, we are clear, would ever have ventured beyond the 
precincts of a private letter ; nor have they, in recompence 
for their intrinsic insipidity, that air of artlessness,” &c.— 
Eclectic Review. 
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5. The Assassin of St, Glenroy, a Novelin four Volumes : 
by Anthony Frederick Holstein. 

*¢ The author has displayed a respectable share of talent in 
working up his story, and contrives to keep the feelings alive.’ 
—Antijacobin Review. 

‘< ‘The incidents are 1NTERESTING and well.imagined ; some 
of the characters are on1GINAL, and ably supported; and the 
dialogue, though too flowery, is always animated, and occas 
sionally witty.”’—Monthly Review, 

‘¢ The art of spinning an ‘UNINTERESTING fale into four yo- 
lumes, we think pretty good spinning indeed. Frivolous and 
vacaut must that mind be, and most easily amused, if the four 
volumes of St. Glenroy ean for an instant claim attention from 
its NovELTY or morality. Theformerit wants, and the latter 
is neither here nor there. We are sorry to say that the Assas- 
sin of Glenroy has little to recommend it.’’—Critical Review. 





6. Strictures on two Critiques in the Edinburgh Review on 
the Subject of Methodism and Missions ; by John Styles. 

*¢ We shall proceed to make a few short remarks upon the 
sacred and silly geutleman before us.—It is not the poor we 
have attacked; but the writing poor, the publishing poor, the 
limited arrogance which mistakes its own trumpery sect for 
the world : nor have we attacked them for want of talent, but 
for want of modesty, want of sense, and want of true rational 
religion’; for every fault which Mr. John Styles defends and 
exemplifies.—This bad writer is perpetually saying,” &c. 
‘* ‘This fanatical writer opens upon us his missionary battery, 
firing away with the most incessant fury, and calling names, all 
the time, as loud as lungs accustomed to the eloquence of the 
tub usually vociferate. If any thing could surprise us from the 
peo of a methodist, we should be truly surprised at the very 
IRRELIGIOUs and presumptuous answet which Mr, Styles makes 
to some of onr arguments. In answer toall the low malignity 
of this author,” &c.—Edinburgh Review. 

‘* This production exposes very sufficiently the 1nRELIGIOUs 
Q 
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spirit and artful calumnies of the reviewer ; satisfactorily re- 
futes several of his sophistical reasonings ; and offers a shrewd 
explanation of his motives,” &c. © We are indebted to Mr. 
Styles for detecting the cluven foot,” &c. ** The performance 
reflects credit both on his falents and his principles.”—Eclec- 
tic Review. | 

‘© ‘There is no greater nuisance in the literary world than an 
éenorant scribbler who is inundated with self-conceit. We 
leave it to the tender conscience of Mr. Styles to determine 
whether he do not come under this description. We ask him 
whether he be not amongst those who are continually lying in 
wait for some publication ofimportance, which they no sooner 
descry than they endeavour to crawl tnto notice by attacking 
it ina style of flippant and familiar ribaldry. The Edinburgh 
Review some time ago exhibited a very judicious critique on the 
subject of methodism and missious; and this brought Mr. 
Siyles upon the stage, who takes upon himself to decide on all 
subjects in atone of dogmatism which nothing but his ignorance 
can excuse.—We really could not read the following without 
a feeling of uller disgust, It is really a misfortune to any 
body of men to have such a panegyrist as Mr. Styles: his‘ of- 
ficious seal can servé only to bring them more strongly into 
suspicion and disrepule. His habits of society appear to have 
been such as to make him familiar with all the colloquial coarse- 
ness of vulgar life.”"—Critical Review. 


7. Pharmacopoeia Colicgii Regalis Medicorum Londinensis, 
MDCCCIX. 

*€ On the whole, there is much of science and judgment dis- 
played throughout the whole work.” —Beau Monde. 

‘6... his consideration has indueed the London college of 
physicians to put forth a new edition of their Pharmacopeia, ac. 
commodated, for the most part, to the improved state of chemical 

‘science 3 in doing which, they have, in our opinion, rendered a 
most essential service to the medical profession.—On the whole, 
we are of opiuion that, although it may be susceptible of some 
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farther improvements, the new Pharmacopeia of the London 
































College reflects much credit on the industry, learning, and 
ability, of the committee of physicians appointed to compose 
it; and we may safely pronounce that it will prove of the 
greatest utili/y to al! orders of the medical profession.”—Bri- 
tish Critic. 

‘© That these doctors have sown the sceds of endless confue 
sion, will shortly be manifest.—This literary legerdemain the 
doctors no doubt consider as very scientific. They tellus that 
they were aware of the danger and inconvenience of frequent 
changes of names ; yet they change or abandon them, not in. 
deed with the playful thoughtlessness that a child does with its 
toys, but with all the artful levity of a coquet with her gallants. 
We would not be understood to deny the existence of all ne- 
cessity for changing certain names ; but itis the absurd and 
silly reasons adduced by the college for their changes, which 
we think so disgraceful. Their work is much more likely to 
excite pity than indignation. In truth, considering the improv. 
ed state of physical’knowledge, we have seldom seen a. Phar- 
macopeia so totally devoid of all spirit of science, manifesting 
such a sterility or negation of intellect, and so learnedly silly 
as the present.””—Antijacobin Review. 


8. Sunday Reflections. 

*¢ The reflections contained in this volume are, as we wero 
prepared from the preface to expect, offered in a very plain 
manner. They are not however theless useful on that account ; 
and being chiefly intended for the use of servants. and others 
whose occupations may not allow them the opportunity regu- 
larly to atteud their church oa Sundays, they may be most pro- 
Jitably left in the way of all such persons.”—Antijacubia._Re- 
‘view, ee Xie 

‘¢ This volume does not appear torus sufhciently plaing for- 
cible, and striking, for servants, and other persons in the 
lower ranks of \ife.’—LEclectic Review. 

“ The pious and sensible author of this excellent volume, rer 
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gretting that although every library abounds with good sera 
mons and other religious publications, these are not attainable 
by servants, has printed these Sunday Reflections for their use 
and benefit. He has therefore taken the first lessons for the 
morning and aftervoon of each Sunday, as subjectsof observa. 
tion ; and hasin plain, familiar, but very impressive terms? 
pointed out and explained the historical facts, and the moral 
and religious instruction, they were severally intended to con- 
vey. There cao be no hesitation in recommending these Sunday 
Reflections as admirably adapted to their purpose. So well 
indeed do they seem to us to be calculated for servants, and those 
of humble ranks,” &c.—British Critic. 


9. Sir Frantic the Reformer, or the Humours.of the Crown 
and Anchor ; a Poem intwo Cantos. _ 

«6 'Thisis a very goodspecimen of Hudibrastic verse, and pose 
sesses considerable humour. The object is,” &c.:, * this is 
kept up to the extent of almost a hundred pages, with a great 
deal of spirit aud facetiousness.”—British Critic for December 
1809.* 

‘¢ The reformers are here exposed and ridiculed in Hudibras- 
tic verse, with much of the humour, and no small portion of the 
talents, of Butler. The characters are, many of them, ably 
delineated ; the procession to the Crown and Anchor is well 
described :” &c. ** The opening of the grand procession is high- 
ly humorous and characteristic. Amidst such just and appro- 
priate satire,” &c.—Antijacobin Review. 

“¢ We have no objection to an exposure of the follies, vanities, 
and vices, of the Burdcttites, or any other set of people; but 
we possess a ‘ery serious aversion to paying four shillings for 
$8 pages of egregious foolery and nonsense.” —Monthly Mirror. 





* The British Critic, according to custom, favours us with a second 
teview of this work in its number fot September, 1810. 


W. N. Jones, Prioter, 
Green Arbour-court, Old Bailey, London, 
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